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One-System Highway of the Air 


IR TRAVEL between any two 
A places on earth provides 
an entirely new transportation 
pattern. 

The American Airlines Sys- 
tem has received government 
authorization to operate a sin- 
gle, unified service from North 
America to transatlantic §na- 
tions. You will soon be able to 


enjoy the same Flagship accom- 
modations between your home 
town and the cities of Europe 
as you now can between cities 
within the United States. 
Global air transportation 
makes a closer cultural rela- 
tionship among all peoples not 
only possible but imperative. 
As distances grow shorter by air 


and frequency of international 
contact increases, the ability 
to be a “good neighbor” is 
acquired with more conven- 
ience and growing satisfaction. 
Your use of overseas air trans- 
portation will implement our 
nation’s foreign policy: “To 
live together in peace with one 
another as good neighbors.” 


AMERICAN AIRLINES Sys 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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LATEST REPORT 


ON AMERICA’S FIRST ALUMINUM BOXCAR 
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“THIS TIME IT’S FOREVER” 


“The first time I carried her over 
the threshold, it was only a hotel 
room, and there was still a war to 
win. So we laughed to hide the 
clouds — and didn’t dare talk of 
our dreams. 

“Then I was shipped overseas. 
In the midst of the dirt and hunger 
and fear of war, my dreams were 
with me still. Living next door to 
death, I learned what the security 
of a home can mean. 

“So when those dreams came 
true, you can see why I carried 

| her over the threshold again — 
this time forever.” 

You will want to keep your 
home “forever,”’ too — to safe- 
guard it against the many ways 
you might lose it through acci- 
dent, fire or storm. A damage suit 
resulting from an automobile ac- 
cident is just one of the hazards. 

To keep you safe from crip- 


pling financial loss, Liberty Mutual 
has developed a new plan. You can 
safeguard yourself and your family 
with a convenient, easy-to-under- 
stand, easy-to-pay-for ‘“‘package”’ 
containing just four policies. This 
“‘package”’ takes the mystery out 
of insurance. It will protect you 
against loss of the things you earn 
and own and cherish. It will give 
you peace of mind. ‘ 

And the net cost is surprisingly 


low because we deal direct with 
responsible home and car owners, 
which means that we have low loss- 
es and it costs us less to sell. 

It will pay you, as it has paid 
340,000 other home and car owners, 
to shop for your insurance — to 
choose what’ you want — to 


compare costs. When you buy 


a policy here and a policy there you 

are likely to have Ait-or-miss in- 

surance — and you will pay more 
than you need to pay. 

Your local Liberty Mutual of- 
fice will gladly give you expert 
counsel and an estimate of your 
savings without the slightest 
obligation. We can afford to do 
this because the chances are you 
will want to take advantage of 
our plan when you find that we" 
can protect you fully, serve you 
well and save you money. Take 
advantage of this offer now. 
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GP. erhaps you have been patiently waiting 


(SQ for an Elgin Watch— America’s favored gift 


: | are choice since 1865; Don’t change your wish nov. 
THERE WILL BE MORE ELGINS Until Y-J Day. Elgin’s fourth generation crafts 


men were serving the nation by making vitally 

needed precision instruments and timing devices. 
That need has been filled. Elgin’s war-sharpened 
skills are now happily applied to the creation of 
supremely fine watches for you. 

It will be a while yet; the making of fine watches. 
is a painstaking work. But what a reward for px 
tience will those Elgins be! Beautiful. Accurate. 

In the confusion of claims for foreign-made 
watches, hold fast to your desire for a Lord Elgin, 
a Lady Elgin or an Elgin DeLuxe. There will be 
more of these superb, American-made watches— 
reasonably priced, styled in unquestionable taste 
and timed to the stars. You'll be glad you waited | 
for an Elgin. Elgin National Watch Company, 
Elgin, Illinois. (This is our 80th Anniversary.) 


\. 
t "Again on Thankegiving and Christmas Day Elgin’ 
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ving 
~= “2 HOURS OF STARS”—coast to coast over CBS 
tions, 4 to 6 p.m. ET. Be sure to listen! 
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--- although there'll be some “Prestone” 
@ anti-freeze in all communities, there 


: ; , won't be enough for all comers. The rea- 
son is that the Armed Forces still require quantities of one- 
_ shot protection. a 3 
See your dealer early, and he may be able to supply you. If 
he can, you can stop worrying. “Prestone” anti-freeze won't 
evaporate, boil away or foam off. It also protects against rust 
and corrosion. One shot lasts all winter — with “Prestone” 
anti-freeze in your car you're safe and you know it! 


How anti-freeze is being distributed this year 
To assure anti-freeze protection of the nation’s motor vehicles, the 


War Production Board, with the cooperation of the Anti-Freeze . 


Industry Advisory Committee, set up a state allocation plan for 
the distribution of all anti-freezes. This plan is intended to assure 


motorists of some kind of anti-freeze protection. Some “Prestone” 


brand anti-freeze will be available in all communities. 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


The registered trade-marks ‘‘E and “Prestone’” distinguish products 
d of National Company, Inc. . 


~ PRESTON 


WHY 
OUR ARMED 
FORCES 
STILL NEED 
ONE-SHOT 


. ANTI-FREEZE 


Vast numbers of our 
tanks, trucks, planes, 
warships ete. remain at 
various points through- 
out the world. This tre- 
mendous investment of 
the American people 
must be ind 
protected properly. That 
is why our armed forces 


Even though the re- 
quirements of the serv- 
ices have been reduced, 
net enough “Prestone” 
anti-freeze can be made 
te meet both ‘military 
and civilian needs this 


PRE STO NE Anti-Freeze 


“YOURE SAFE-AND YOU KNOW IT!” 








@ SHOWER AND WINDOW CURTAINS 


Water-borne polyvinyl resins provide safer, 
simpler processing methods 

These finished products indicate the variety of 

articles that can be made using GEON latex as one 

of the basic raw materials. For example, thin coat- 

ings of GEON latex can be applied to fabric, 

leather, paper, fibre, thread, wire, or any other 


material to which coatings can be applied by con- 
ventional methods. 


Suitably formulated, GEON latex—a water dis- 
persion containing approximately 50% vinyl resin 
—can be used on standard processing equipment. 
Being a water system, GEON latex offers many ad- 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


@ COATED FABRIC 





@ COATED SILK AND NYLON THREAD 


vantages not to be found in solvent systems—sim- 
plicity and economy of processing—no danger of 
toxic vapors,.or explosion—elimination of expen & 
sive, cumbersome solvent recovery systems. Highly 
stable, GEON latex is mot rubber and contains no 
rubber. : 


GEON latex is not a “miracle material” that will 
do away with other coating methods. Yet already 
there is evidence that it will open entire new fields 
in the manufactare of coatings, sheet, and film. For 
more information write Dept. 

AA-12, B. F. Goodrich Chem- 
ical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


A DIVISION OF ; 
THE 8. F. GOODRICH COMPANY / 
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Hmino Products 





Glutamic Acid, Glutamic Acid Hydrochloride, 
Betaine Hydrochloride, and other Amino Acids and 
Protein Derivatives will also be produced at both 
the San Jose, California, and the Rossford, Ohio, 
plants for food and pharmaceutical purposes. 









To meet the rapidly growing requirements of quality food proc- 
essors for Mono Sodium Glutamate, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corporation is building a riew plant at San Jose, Califor- 
nia, to supplement production at its Rossford, Ohio, plant. 

The new San Jose plant will be in production in 1946. It will 
be completely modern in design and construction, with every 
facility to utilize the technological “know-how” gained by years 
of research and production experience. 

Mono Sodium Glutamate is the salt of one of the Amino Acids, 
a pure vegetable food product produced from the hydrolysis of 
wheat or sugar-beet proteins. It is well known among epicures, 
in this country and the Orient, for its unique quality of enhancing 
the subtle and delicate flavors of fine foods. 

Rapid progress has been made in recent years by American 
food technologists in the development of new uses for Mono 
Sodium Glutamate to satisfy discriminating consumers’ outstand- 
ing preference for quality foods. 

Amino Products looks forward eagerly to the time when greatly 
expanded production of Mono Sodium Glutamate, at the San 
Jose and Rossford plants, will make possible its extensive use by 
America’s leading food processors to give millions‘of people new 
pleasure and delight in their enjoyment of fine foods. 


Amino Products 


Good arid Pharinacoulical Division 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL COR PORATION ¢ GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 


We held sort of 


a Town Meeting on 
Telephone Service 


We mailed questionnaires toanum- . 


ber of people who were waiting for 
home telephones and asked them 
how they felt about it. 


Practically all understood the 
reasons for the shortage in tele- 
Phone facilities and the big ma- 
jority placed the responsibility 
for lack of service on the un- 


- avoidable circumstances of war. 


More than 724 said the tele- 
phone company was doing all 
it could for them. More than 
69% agreed they should be wait- 
ing their turns for service. 


About 19% thought they 


should have had telephones at 
once and 10% felt we could do 
more for them than we had. 
18% thought others got tele- 
phones ahead of turn. 


Of course, we are grateful to the 
majority for theie good opinion, 
but we also respect the views of 
the minority who think otherwise. 

We've turned the ‘corner from 
war to peace and we’re on our way 
to give service to all who want it. 

In the next twelve months, we 
expect to install more telephones 
than there were in all of France 
and Belgium before the war. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Listen to **The Telephone Hour’® every Monday evening over NBC 
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formula for full employment... 


LOWER 
— SELLING 3 — 
_. PRICE 


Many a 


MORE AND BETTER 
PRODUCTION AT 
LOWER COST 





MORE 
~ SALES 





MORE’) — MORE EARNINGS 


SALES | 


Finding a practical formula for “full employment” can’t 
be done by juggling statistics on national income, pro- 
duction totals or trying for expedients to level out the 
peaks and valleys of “boom-to-bust” business cycles. 
We think most business men and industrialists are agreed that if 


there is a formula at all it narrows down to the principle of “produc- 
ing more and better for less” and creating jobs in.the process as well. 


Low-cost mass production methods in the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles not only provided fine cars at low prices for more people 


but also created millions of jobs at high wages. It’s the classic 


example of the principle of “producing more and better for less”, 
but there are scores of other industries that bear out this simple truth. 


Probably the formula for “‘full employment”’ isn’t so formida- 
ble after all if all of us simply put that principle to work. 
* * * 


The facts of INDUSTRIAL PAR in themselves point to the answer to the 


problem of full employment. Check the record of your own company in 
these terms. 


KEARNEY & TRECKER CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 


BETTER PRODUCTS . . . BETTER EARNINGS SPRING FROM BETTER MACHINE TOOLS 


MORE JOBS 
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*& Industrial records prove that output 
per man-hour increases at the rate of 
approximately 50%. every ten years. 
This National Industrial Par is the 
foundation of American industrial lead- 
ership and high living standards. 


& Elimination of waste — plus im- 
proved production techniques — plus 
the. most modern machine tools are the 
controlling forces that increase output 
per man-hour and cut production costs. 


. Fw Ability to cut costs — not the cost 


of the tools themselves — are the de- 

ciding factors in determininy machine 

tool needs. At least 10% of the total 

machine tool investment should be set 

aside yearly for machine tool replace- 

ment to enable your company to cut 
roduction costs — attain or excel 
dustrial Par. 





Recognize and respect the weerer of 
on Honorable Service Button. tt is @ 
bedge of by 


Nevy, Marine Corps and Coast 
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In the Sept. 3 issue of Newsweex 
stated that legislation has been enacted 


Y Y New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachugg 
Kansas, Connecticut, and New Jersey for ¢ 
payment of state bonuses to veterans 
this war. 

This Headquarters has published a may 
Ya / which indicates that bonus legislation 


MOM WIMMNG , Holts, Veto ad terion 


Joszrn_ G. LinpEMAN, Majo 

Wright Field 

Dayton, Ohio 
j Canad 
First Into Tokyo 

I wish to disagree with Cpl. Eugene } 
Haas’s claim that he was one of the fy 
Americans to spend the night in Tr 
( Newsweek, Oct. 22). 

On the afternoon of Aug. 29 Commok 
Rodger Simpson, U.S.N., led an evacuati 
party into Tokyo to relieve the prison cam 
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First hospital ship into Tokyo 
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of Omori and Shinagawa. The Commodore 

Comdr. Harold Stassen, Chief Staff Office 

Red Cross men, chaplains, doctors, public 

relations personnel, and sailors from t 

cruiser San Juan were in the first LCVP 
“invade” Tokyo. = 
We spent the night in these Tokyo prisd 

camps while the LCVP’s carried the I 

wae prisoners to the hospital ship I 

nevolence. 

= For the second time in history an Ame 
est teacher 4 > ican Commodore led the way into heath 
im quality ‘ Japan. 
i Manx Cxutrer, Sp (X) 8C 
c/o FPO 


San Francisco, Calif. 

The State Department 

‘We all enjoyed the Newsweek story ¢ 
the MacArthur-Acheson battle. We were 
Europe and we watched. the State Depa 
ment stumble over prostrate Italy, stagé 
over crumbled France, and fail against ¢ 
tough, loud Russians in Germany. In Eurg 


Index this Issue——page 23 
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RADIO ENTERTAINMENT RESEARCH EXPERIMENTAL KITCHEN 


TELEVISION MECHANICAL PRODUCTION STYLING FOREIGN DEPT. 





OUTDOOR 


RADIO COMMERCIALS CHECKING 


ACCOUNTING MOTION PICTURE , LIBRARY 


There is a good deal of evidence that Young & Rubicam puts more 


specialized talent against the problems of each of its clients than 
any other advertising agency. 


PLANS BOARD YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 
ADVERTISING 
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The time it takes when - 
controls are scattered .... 


is 
saved by 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Office) 





With UNITROL, all motor control ina factory may be 
housed in one compact, convenient control center. 


@And with UNITROL you gain needed speed of installation and 
change ... orderly factory arrangement ...a modern motor control 
housing that economizes space, eliminates floor and wall preparation, 
and extorts no penalties in cost. A 36-page brochure is yours for the 
asking. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 











our fighting man did his part, but we led 
planning, leadership, and plain Americ,! 
fighting guts in our statesmanship. Now yw 
are sitting back to enjoy the coming fam 
in the Far East—the entire Indian questin 
Korea, Manchuria, and the Russians. 

We have won the fighting. Now we wi 
go home and breed sons to fight the ney 
war while that blind old man, our State Dp 
partment, staggers through one receptiq 
after another and into the next holocaust, 

Scr. Jack Hortox 

c/o APO 

San Francisco, Calif. 
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Wanted—Home! 

Your recent article (Oct. 22) regarding 
the delay in the return home of our ma 
overseas has been read with appreciation 
and a sense of gratitude. 

As a wife whose husband has been ij 

service for four and a half years, two o 
which have been spent overseas with “points 
to burn,” it has not been easy to accept the 
story of a lack of shipping space behind; 
broken Army promise of “home by Christ. 
mas. 
Certainly it cannot be denied that ow 
complaints are legitimate and justifiable. We 
don’t want easily given sympathy or excuses 
We just want someone to do something. 


SoLpDIER’s Wirz 
New York City 


@ I am writing about the article in whid 
you state that English wives who signed p- 
pers binding them to wait their turn for e- 
try into this country are now greeting this 
fact with jeers. As an American wife of a 
American soldier now overseas for neatly 
two years, I am—to say the least—greatly 
disgusted. 


We American wives are just as lonely 3 


. the English women. We are not crying nor 


are we griping about “special consideration,” 
but we feel that our husbands have more 
right to fast transportation home than these 
females. 


Mrs. Lioyp D. THomas 
Oakland, Calif. 


Steep Jeeps 

In regard to your factual article, “Brakes 
on the Trucks,” in the Oct. 15 issue, I be 
lieve that a survey around the country 
reveal many such incidents. 

I am a serviceman returned to the States 
after 72 months’ continuous duty outside the 
continental United States. Two weeks ago 
the word was that jeeps were being sold in 
lots of ten and that if we could get ten pet 
ple to subscribe, one of our officers 
act in our behalf. On inquiry, however, the 
officer was politely informed that only “spec 


















Dorothea MacFarland as “Ado Annie, the girl whe cain't say ‘No’ in the 
Theatre Guild’s National Company of the musical play OKLAHOMA! 









American Industry is 
a 

«bl like “The Girl Who 

Cain’t Say ‘No!’” 

That's because-in the past four years of super- 

production, American industry contrived to 


say “Yes!” to many seemingly impossible 


requests by our fighting forces and 





allies, It wasn’t easy. Even with America’s 


% We magnificent tools and “know-how,” it took infinite 
o planning, pains and sweat to deliver war goods 

be in the required, enormous quantities. But we did. - 
whic Now American industry faces an equally 


ed pe- grave challenge. The millions who forged the 
a this i weapons that whipped the Axis—plus the millions 


= who used those weapons to win the victory 

—want and deserve peacetime jobs. 
rely as ote 
ng not American industry must say “Yes” to the future, 
ation,” 
= must again do the impossible. 
l . 

Members of the lead, zinc and insulation industries, 

MAS 


among whom Eagle-Picher is numbered, did their 
share to produce for war, and can be expected to produce 
Brakes substantially for peace. At Eagle-Picher, for instance, 
would we are now raanufacturing more than two hundred . 
States products of lead, zinc and insulation . ..and others es 
ks ago in prospect. Our century of crass i extensive research 
a facilities, modern equipment and advanced marketing 


er, the fesources are committed to the urgent task ahead. 
_ ® Buy Victory Bonds to have and hold * \ 
‘ bp EAGLE-PICHER 


Lead - Zinc - insulation 
General Offices: Cincinnati (1). Ohio , , | 
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You Hare 
to See Kt 
to Goeliewe KH 


Imagine trying to describe the 
circus to someone who never 
seen it. You tell him about the 
three rings jam-packed with 
action, the acrobats flying ‘round 
the tent top, the gay antics of the 
clowns, the crowd’s roar, the terrific 
tempo of the brass band, the big 
cat’s angry snarls. But to him these 
are only words. He sees none of 
it, feels none of the astonishment 
aroused by the greut feats which 
make the circus a magnificent, in- 
describable spectacle. 


Even in more everyday matters, 
we see examples of how words fall 
short of actual experience. For 
example, Budweiser. Millions of 
words have been spoken in praise 
of its goodness, but only when you 
raise a golden, foaming glass of 
Budweiser to your lips do you 
experience the utterly distinctive 
taste and delightful bouquet that 
have made this the world’s most 
popular beer. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH ¢ e ST. LOUIS 


Goery sip tells you what words cant 
why Pudweiser is | 
renting wom Spe fees = S2 


sae Budweiser 
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Culpeper gets its E ... 


hen the Rochester plant at Jamaica, § Auxiliary supplied a plate supper. A hillbilly band 
N. Y., received its first““E” Award, we | made music. And the workers’ families attended, 
knocked off a couple of hours, listened from grandsires to small children. 
speeches, and went back to work. 

But when the first“E” came to the Culpeper Te “E” presentation taught us a lot about 
plant in the fall of °43, the presentation was Culpeper people . . . Their families were old settlers 
taken out of our hands.’.. The ceremony was _ here when Patrick Henry mustered the first Minute 

set for a Saturday afternoon. Main Street was" Men, and they have never lost the independence 
staffed with flags by the City Council. The and the self-reliance of their forebears. Careful in ~ 

Legion Post furnished ushers and a guard speech, cautious in promise, they are more than 

4. of honor. A Virginia-raised Admiralarrived convincing in performance. With almost no previous 
with a carload of rank. Governor Darden _ industrial experience, they soon learned the difficult 
made the formal address. And the officers craft of making wire rope, piled up an astonishing 
who presented the “E” faced a respectful _ record of war production, gave the government some 
=) and attentive assembly. of the best value that taxpayers will ever get. 
' They match the best materials and modern 
= Ac the end of that warm sunlit afternoon, machines with a full measure of labor and skill .. . 
y a im asa high school band accomplished the Anthem _ put some.of their personal integrity into every foot 
and the red and blue pennant fluttered up the —_ of wire rope they make... Because quality in the 
; 2 tall pole...to the many grimaced men and tearful © man who makes the rope is the surest guaranty of 
women the new“E” represented a solemn obligation quality in the rope, we believe that Rochester ropes 
to sons and brothers absent, missing, dead. are better because they are made in Culpeper... 


There was a party that night in the unfinished _ will always be better as long as Culpeper people 
plant warehouse. Ladies of the Volunteer Firemen’s continue to make them. 


- AOUHET 


CULPEPER, VIRGINIA 
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Thoughts come faster when.you don’t have to match speed 
with a secretary. Ideas flow out of your mind more easily. 
Your day’s work is streamlined. You accomplish more with 
less effort. 


Time doesn't get away—from you or your secretary. She 
does her job while you do yours—and you both find more 
hours in the day. That makes ber more valuable to you, 
and it makes you more valuable to your business, 
a Ld a 

Maybe that business is hundred people. Maybe it’s just you and 
a secretary. It makes no difference. The Edison Electronic VoIcs- 
WRITER records and speeds your dictation. The “mike” on your 
desk is a brain-oiler, a clock-stopper that could do ais. a for 
you. Find out about them now. Mail the coupon 


obligation. 
E D ISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


* for most veterans, 








mien Orange, N. J.* 


to know more about the Edison Electronic VOICE- 
and how it can save time and streamline business operation. 

















An army of jeeps awaits discha : 


fied” dealers could buy. The governmer 
supposed to sell the jeeps cheap, but in 


time “dealers” let go, the price was toc 
wey 


Cc 
c/o FPO 
San Francisco, Calif. \ 
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_ Wanted—Out! 


We found the article “The ‘Cadets § Nu 
(Oct. 29) interesting, and at the same | 
would like to adda few facts Tor 
article omits. 

“We happen to be i the category ofp 
service — We volunteered: for 2 
training on average of over j 
months ago, while still in enlisted ranks, & 


- that time, cadets were needed badly, 


present we have completed pre-flight, @ 
even more advanced phases of training, 


‘under the present discharge system for o 


dets are not eligible for discharge. Instesd 
we must now return to the ranks and wit 
discharge under the present point system. 
We do not feel privileged in any way bt 
demand a square deal. 
Pre-SERVICE Capen 
Keesler Field, Miss. _ 


‘@ My son volunteered at 17%. He wanted # 
be a pilot but was told: “We have enougt 


@ The air cadets’ complaint is neither the 
first nor the most flagrant case of breach 
contract during this war. The Army still re 





WORLD'S LEADING AIRLINES ALL DOUGLAS EQUIPPED 


ALASKA AIRLINES MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES 
AMERICAN \IRLINES NATIONAL AIRLINES 


AMERICAN EXPORT NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS é 
PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
CHICAGO & SOUTHERN 


AIR LINES PANAGRA 
(Pan American-Grace Airways) 
COLONIAL AIRLINES 


PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL 


CONTINENTAL AIR LINES AIRLINES 


DELTA AIR LINES 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 
EASTERN AIR LINES & WESTERN AIR 
HAWAIIAN AIRLINES UNITED AIR LINES 
INLAND AIR LINES WESTERN AIR LINES 


Plus 32 Foriegn Airlines 
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THEY CARRIED THE LOAD 


= er, 
EERE 


Les 


When a list is finally drawn on the Nation’s Roll of Honor of those who helped win the war, a 


L 


special tribute should be paid the unsung airlines. With courage, energy and enterprise unmatch- 


Fe 


ed in the history of transportation, they carried a vast stream of vital cargo and personnel to turn 
the tide of a thousand combat and production battles. They crossed and re-crossed continents and 
oceans night and day with unprecedented frequency and regularity. And they did it without medals 
or publicity, without public praise or fame. They were indeed the faithful load carriers for Victory. 


GREATEST NAME IN AVIATION DOUG LAS DC § 
@ 


Sister Ship of the Famous C-54 Combat Air Transport 











A quick, cooling dip for the sizzling Mr. 
Metal Cylinder certainly improves his tem- 
per. And that’s not all... 

Members of the whole Metal Family, in 


this expanding post-war world, are going 
to go through a lot of cooling experiences 


to improve their characters. It’s something 


industry learned a lot about during the war. 
The age hardening of annealed aluminum 
rivets, for example, is retarded by low tem- 


‘perature storage. Green, new iron castings 
can be aged and seasoned in almost no 


time at all by low-temperature treatments. 

















Cold Bath for Hot Tempers 


field, New Jersey. 


BUY...and held... VICTORY SONDS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





Refrigerated cutting oils do wonders for cut- 
ting and grinding operations. And soon... 
There are many ingenious ways in which 


_ Industrial Refrigeration, by General Electric, 


can solve Industry’s production problems. 
Perhaps it can help you! Why not call on 
G-E “Show-How” to inform you on the Iat- 
est developments in Industrial ee cg 
and Air Conditioning ?. 


Write: — General Electric 


Company, Air Conditioning De- 
partment, Section 58711, Bloom- 








FASHIONABLY 


So 


Clete 17 jewels. In the charm and color of 
yellow gold. Including Federal tax. . . 50 


21 jewels. In the distinction and 
color of yellow gold. Including Federal tax $49.50 


17 jewels. 14-Karat pink gold. 
tad Fede Sx See | 


‘ 


21 jewels. Bealene Nilaihseiee 
wristband. In the distinction and color of pink gold. 
Including Federal tax . . . . «+ « $67.50 








17 jewels. 14-Karat white gold with eight blue-white 
.00 


diamonds. Including Federal tax. 1 ss se oe © 
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BULOVA WATCHES—PRICED FROM $24.75 TO $2500 


OVA WATCH COMPANY 


Fifth Avenue New York 








STARRING IN 


wi 
WHISTLE canal. 


PRODUCED BY NERO PRODUCTIONS 
Released by United Artists Corporation 










































[OVERHEARD AFTER THE SHOW} 
SHE: “Whistle Stop” reminds me of my dad. He was a rail- 
road man, too. 


HE: Did he smoke good cigars . . . like George Raft and 
Charlies Judels? 


SHE: He certainly did! Blackstones, if you don’t mind. 

NE: I don’t mind! Been smoking them myself for years. 

$HE: Dad loved them for their mildness and flavor. I liked 
to sit near him and enjoy the fragrance. 


48: There’s no finer tobacco in all the world than the costly, 
long-leaf Havana tobacco used in Blackstone cigars. 













) a © a “ 
Impertent, tee: Blackstone Cigars are made by skilled workers in a light, airy, 
modern factory under the strictest conditions. No wonder Blackstone is 







sanitary 
known as “the choice of successful men.”” Waitt & Bond, Inc., Newark 5, N.J. 





Blackstone Cigar _ 
; the choice of successful men 












FIVE FAVORITE sizes: PERFECTO EXTRA, CABINET EXTRA, KINGS, PANETELA O8 LUXE, BANTAM 
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ak: eae wien the government nee}, 
volunteers again. 
Scr. R. M. Cary 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 


, @ Now that the war is over must we figy 
* another battle to get out? General Marshj 
made a statement that two-year men wer 
to be released in the near future. The m. 
jority of the men in this outfit have ty 
years’ or more service, and yet it is suppose 
to go overseas soon. What can be done aboy 


this shanghai? We want out! 
Two-YEAR MEN 
448th Bomb Group 
McCook, Neb, 
French Regrets 


As I read your article “Would You Do | 
at Home?” in the Sept. 17 issue, I feel vey 
sorry and ashamed that some of my county. 
men should blame or criticize America 
soldiers in such an odious way. 

You can believe me when I assure yu 
that whatever some of our papers migtt 
have printed, these views are not those d 
the “average” Frenchman. We shall alway 
remember the memorable date of Aug. 3 
1944, when our liberators entered the city, 

Taking advantage of my knowledge ¢ 
English, I never go out without speaking » 
some of your soldiers, giving them advie 
how to see the sights and taking the 
around with me. Sometimes I have been abk 
to invite:some of them to my house, but nt 
as often as I would like, as in these days ow 
French homes are very empty and very pos. 
We shall miss American soldiers when they 
have gone home. 


A. FEvRE 
Colombes, France 


Pf 

Easy Money 

In Transition for Oct. 22 I could not hep 
but observe the $50,000 “earned” by th 
four Crosby lads for holding their nose, 
and on the same page our four-star general, 
Jonathan M. Wainwright, who a few wek 
ago received some $40,000 in back puy. 
The general would have to add another 
year to his three and one half years in 
filthy, stinking Jap prison camps before he 
could match earnings of the little Crosbys. 


An Ex-GI, Ex-Crossy Fan 
* ‘Clovis, N. M. 


The Crosbys raked it in with their nos 


\ wy 


















This new Ford car—so big and 
smartly styled—offers more new 
developments than most pre- 
war yearly models . . . New-type 
springs—long and slow-acting— 
give you a velvety ride that’s 
smooth and level . . . Brakes, too, 
offer major new advancements. 
They’re oversize hydraulics that 
give ‘cushioned stops’’—quick 
but quiet. Less pedal pressure 
needed... Under that trim, broad 
hood there’s stepped-up power— 
and a new thriftiness in gas and 
oil .. . Inside, new luxury awaits 
you. Colorful fabrics and trim in 
distinctive two-tone combina- 
tions. Smartly tailored seats that 
are wide and deep . . . Two great 
engines to choose from: The V-8, 
now increased from 90 to 100 horse- 
power; the 90 horsepower Six... 
On every count, it gives you more 
. « e Ask your Ford Dealer about 
the smartest Ford car ever built. 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
TUNE IN... THE FORD SHOW . .. CBS, Tuesdays. 


10-10:30 P.M., E.S.T. THE FORD SUNDAY EVE- 
NING HOUR . .. ABC, Sundays. 8-9 P. M., E.S.T. 


THERE’S A 


IN 
YOUR FUTURE . 





Almost every American 
benefits every day 
Jrom the products of 


BORG -WARNER 


A NATION ON WHEELS depends mightily on Borg-Warner. .Here James Sessions paints his impression of the 


Borg & Beck plant in Chicago, the world’s largest maker of axtpmpbile clutches. Got oe 


Makers of essential operating 
parts for the automotive, avia- 
tion, marine and farm imple- 
ment industries, and of Norge 
home appliances. 


7 
ENGINEERING | 


The odds are that Borg-Warner 
made the clutch in the make of car 
you drive. For Borg & Beck, illus- 
trated above, is but one of three 
great Borg-Warner divisions which, 
from the days of the very first motor 
car, have contributed most of the 
important clutch improvements. 
This is just one field in which 
Borg-Warner plays an important 
role. The products and engineering 
ingenuity of the 28 plants that make 
up Borg-Warner, benefit almost every 
American every day. For example, 


Borg-Warner products are found on 
9 out of 10 farms, in 9 out of 10 air- 
planes as well as in 9 out of 10 makes 
of automobiles. And Norge refriger- 
ators, ranges and washing machines 
make the homes of millions more 
efficient and livable. 


There are many great new ad- 
vances at Borg-Warner about which 
you'll soon be hearing. For Borg- 
Warner’s guiding principle, ‘‘Design 
it better, make it better,” is always 
working to bring you ever better 
products at ever lower costs. 


These units form Borg-Warner: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS ¢ B-W 
SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC *« LONG MANU- 
FACTURING * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT ¢ MORSE CHAIN ¢ NORGE ¢ NORGE 
MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS ¢ ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ¢ WARNER GEAR 
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or Your 
ormation... 


Contributing Edi- 

tor Compton 
Pakenham’s recently 
completed series for 
NEWSWEEK on the 
peculiar psychology 
of the Japanese has 
brought so much 
comment from you 
that we thought 
you'd like to know 
Major Pakenham more about him. For 


Asia Major 


us, Major Pakenham has been a man who 
writes on the Orient with the authority 
which only years of firsthand observation 
could obtain. In editorial conferences, his 
opinion is given in a low, well-modulated 
voice with a British public-school accent. 
What he says is brief, to the point, 4nd 
never about himself. 


We find (not from Major Paken- 
ham) that his family name is that of the 
Earls of Longford, whose Irish estate— 
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Pakenham Hall—lies near the village of 
Pass-If-You-Can, a crossroads town whose 
four main corners are guarded by four 
pubs. Pakenham Hall has 365 windows, 
one for each day of the year. Major 
Pakenham’s uncle, the famous “Willie” 
Pakenham, commanded a division of bat- 
tle cruisers at the Battle of Jutland. One 
of “Pak’s” forebears was Maj. Gen. Sir 
Edward ‘Pobeshass who, you history stu- 
dents will remember, was defeated by 
Andrew Jackson at the Battle of New 
Orleans in 1815. Sir Edward’s body was 
sent home to England in a barrel of rum 
and the story goes that the barrel lost 
considerable weight during the voyage. 
It’s never been learned whether or not 
the crew members appreciated the pe- 
culiar potency of the pilfered potation. 


Our Pakenham was born in Tokyo 
where his father was stationed as British 
Naval Attaché. Naturally, he learned to 
speak Japanese as well as English, and 
his playmates included the young Prince 
Fumimaro Konoye. At the age of 9 Mas- 
ter Pakenham was sent to England to be- 
come a page at Queen Victoria’s court. 
He entered Harrow and went on to Sand- 
hurst and then returned to Japan as an 
interpreter and arbitrator. His assign- 
ments included spending six months with 
a Jap infantry regiment as an observer. 
Major Pakenham took time out for added 
schooling at Oxford and was deep in his 
studies in 1914 when war was declared. 
He went over in August of that year as 
an officer in the famous Coldstream 
Guards and stayed with them to the end. 
Only about 2 per cent of the original 
Guards were around for the Armistice. 


The war over, Pak continued his 
travels which, to date, have taken him 
around the world six times. Much of his 
time has been spent in the Malay States, 
India, and Manchuria. He considers his 
toughest but most interesting trip a jaunt 
across most of China on foot. Major 
Pakenham’s peregrinations have pro- 
duced copy for papers and periodicals on 
both sides of the Atlantic. He first wrote 
for The Manchester Cvardian and later 
spent ten years with !he New Yok 
Times. For the past ten yerrs he has been 
associated with NrSwex in one capac- 
ity or another, concentrating his editorial 
analyses on the Pacific campaign, British 
politics, and Army and Navy personalities. 


Right now he is watching the Jap- 
anese slowly take on the veneer of west- 
ernism. According to Foreign Affairs Edi- 
tor Harry Kern, “Pak is one of the few 
people in this world who knows when 
the Japs are lying. Our readers can ex- 


‘pect to be fully informed on any future 
_ Nip duplicity.” 


Ye Sawvtan 
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->>- Bolts and nuts used to be fashioned, one at a time, by mighty men — by blacksmiths. ener 

: Then, almost a century ago, far-sighted Yankees instituted a new principle in bolt vet 

manufacture, embodied in the world’s first automatic cold-heading machine. mani 

The higher production and improved quality and strength of bolts turned out by the Ward Header ) ae 
meant that General Industry could also make important new strides in mass-producing quality oe 

products . . . and that more severe service conditions would be met with even greater fastener security. vee 

From 1845 when RB&W shipped its ___ bolts and nuts up the Hudson in two-masted schooners a 

to the present when streamlined we. trains or high speed trucks hurry them on their way the | 

. . . developments and eee refinements in equipment as well as in material 

control and "treatment have constantly helped to improve i 

the strength, accuracy and finish of RB&W EMPIRE Bolts and Nuts .. . Today, upon its 100th anniversary, with its Day. 

products being used by most of the world’s leaders, with the quality of those-products reflecting the a 

importance of fasteners in the great pattern of Industry . .. RB&W pledges continuance of its traditional Ame 
policy of investing heavily in research and equipment . .. so that RB& W EMPIRE will will 

continue to stand for the stmost in dependability. Offs 
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The Periscope 





What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow s 





Capital Straws 


The personal relations between War 
Secretary Patterson and Navy Secretary 
Forrestal, as well as their top-line offi- 
cers, are becoming daily more strained 
over the heated controversy on the pro- 
posal to merge the services . . . Rep. Paul 


Brown of Georgia, ranking Democratic © 


member of the House Banking Commit- 
tee, is being put forward by his commit- 
tee associates as a possible successor to 
Leo T. Crowley, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corp., who re- 
cently resigned . . . Crowley probably 
won't be appointed to the board of the 
Export-Import Bank, despite President 
Truman’s recent statement that he has 
his name under consideration . . . A 
member of Congress paraphrased Tru- 
man’s wage-price message in these words: 
“Business has the money and labor should 
make ’em give.” 


Atomic Walkout 


Insiders say the development of atomic 
energy for military use has been hard 
hit by widespread resignations of scien- 
tists and production men. The Army 
management had anticipated a back-to- 
the-campus trek by the older top-notch 
physicists after V-J Day. But the younger 
men it had expected to carry on fi have 
joined the parade, lured by the academic 
freedom the Army denied them, higher 
salaries, or because of dissatisfaction over 
the prospects for civilian control, which 
nearly all of them advocate. At the Oak 
Ridge and Hanford plants, employment 
soon will be down a fourth From V-J 
Day. Unless the trend is halted and con- 
trol policy fixed by early legislation, the 

yY management fears the five-year 
American Jead in and know-how 
will be irreparably impaired. 


Offshore Fish 


_ Another industry besides oil was bas- 
ically affected President Truman’s 
declaration ing U.S. ocean boun- 
daries to the limits of the coastal shelf. 
Application of the doctrine to the North- 
west Pacific will give exclusively to 
American fishermen one of the most pro- 
ductive banks in the world—for many 
years a principal fishing ground for the 


Japanese, who refused to obey U. S. pro- 
tective regulations. The State Department 
has promised Senator Magnuson it would 
interpret the situation in favor of Ameri- 
can fishermen. British Empire interests 
are also affected. In U. S.-seized islands in 
the Pacific, particularly the Marianas, 
the ruling will give Americans prefer- 
ence in the multimillion-dollar tuna in- 
dustry centered off the Marianas banks. 
RFC-financed fishing craft will shortly 
begin operations in the area. 


Gift Plane 


Winston Churchill’s C-54 plane, which 
was presented to him by the late Pres- 
ident Roosevelt prior to the Teheran con- 
ference, will be returned to the U.S. 
Government. The plane needs overhaul 
and repairs estimated to cost $180,000. 
The British fee] that it is more eco- 
nomical to provide a new British plane 
for the Prime Minister's use than to 
spend badly needed dollar exchange on 
repairs. 


Pacific Bases 


Some members of Congress are pre- 
paring to seek a showdown with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on plans for Pacific 
bases and the future military policy in 
that area. Several representatives who 


have returned from inspection trips will 





urge that Okinawa and New Caledonia 
be retained as U.S. bastions in the Far 


East. They charge that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff are pussyfooting on Pacific mili- 
tary policy with State Department ap- 
proval. 


Navy Air Reserve 


The Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics is 
planning to set up a reserve program for 
its pilots as distinct from its training 
plan for permanent commissions (see 
page 66). It will ask Congress to enact 
legislation which will provide: (1) a 


. “ready” reserve, and (2) a “stand-by” re- 


serve. Fliers would be carefully selected 


for the ready reserve. They would be 


young pilots, in their early 20s, with re- 
cent fleet experience. They would be ad- 
mitted annually after completing serv- 
ice with the fleet. Each pilot in the ready 
reserve would need to fly at least eight 
hours a month and spend fifteen days an- 
nually aboard a training carrier. Ready 
reservists would be paid for the time 
spent in drills and training. Inactive re- 
servists would be encouraged to join the 
“stand-by” reserve. They would fly and 
attend drills on a volunteer basis and 


would not be paid. Vice Admiral Mare 
A. Mitscher is drafting the reserve plans 
and will present them to Congress. 


End of Hostilities 


There will be no over-all proclamation 
announcing cessation of hostilities as of 
a certain date. Such a document would 
repeal more than 250 wartime statutes, 
written to terminate with the end of the 
war-emergency period. In order to pre- 
vent legislative and legal chaos, jit will 
be necessary for Congress to pass bills re- 
voking each of the wartime statutes when 
they are no longer needed. ~ 


National Notes 


General Armold was hit in the back of 
the neck with buckshot on his recent 
hunting trip in North Dakota with Gen- 
eral Marshall. But Marshall didn’t shoot 
him. It was another hunter . . . Presi- 
dent Truman’s favorite charm is a lit- 
tle monkey whose stomach he rubs for 
good luck . . . Jap fire balloons still are 
being picked up in isolated sections of 
the Western states . . . Surplus jeeps 
aren’t going to be available to the aver- 
age citizen for quite a while. The first big 
lot the government has put up for sale, 
9,100, will probably go to priority buy- 
ers . . . Most of the $10,000,000,000 
worth of aircraft which is exnected to 
be declared surplus will not be salable 
and must be junked. 





Trends Abroad 


The French Foreign Legion is recruit- 
ing former Wehrmacht soldiers, draw- 
ing the line only against those who were 
members of the SS or other Nazi organi- 
zations . . . Mark Ethridge, Secretary 
Byrnes’s personal fact-finder in the Bal- 
kans, will go to Moscow after his present 
mission in Bulgaria and Rumania is com- 
pleted. His preliminary report from Bul- 

aria has given additional evidence of 

e nondemocratic character of the Sofia 
government . . . Paris diplomats believe 
that Truman told Stalin by letter that the 
U. S. is ready to accept the Russian posi- 
tion in the Balkans in return for a free 
hand for the U. S. in China. 


Orphan Bevin 


At an informal London gathering, Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin guiped 
down a whisky and soda and promptly 
asked for another. “You see,”~ he ex- 
plained, “I have always been an orphan 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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and never had enough of gn He 
no sooner finished his second drink than 
he asked for another. Asked why he 
needed a third drink, he muttered: “Just 
bloody thirsty, that’s all.” 


Immigration for France 


In an attempt to check France’s de- 
clining population, the French Govern- 
ment is revising its naturalization laws to 
attract foreign immigrants who are po- 
tential parents. Henceforth, “statutory” 
aliens who are 35 years or under, have 
lived in France three years, and have 
passed medical and other examinations 
will receive labor permits and benefits 
under social legislation. They will be en- 
titled to naturalization after five years— 
or less, if they are graduates of a French 
school or married to French citizens. 


Small-Scale Explosions 


Prime Minister Attlee’s announcement 
of his Washington trip to discuss the 
atom bomb came the day after his dis- 
closure that Britain was converting the 
large RAF airport at Didcot, Berkshire, 
into an atom-research station. The an- 
nouncement left the people near Didcot 
uneasy despite Attlee’s assurance that 
“the dangers to surrounding areas from 
the experimental station are negligible.” 
The experts’ view that “residents in the 
vicinity need not fear large-scale ex- 
plosions” didn’t do much to relieve the 
uneasiness, since the le don’t like 
the idea of even small-scale atomic ex- 
plosions. 


Braden and Argentina 
The State Department’s strong man, 


Assistant Secretary Spruille Braden, is ‘ 


warming up for a new bout with Argen- 
tina’s strong man, Col. Juan Perén. A re- 
search staff under Braden is combing tons 
of German Foreign Office files, found in 
a cache in the American occupation zone 
and shipped to Washington, for evidence 
of Nazi plottings with Perén’s henchmen 
against pro-democratic Latin American 
regimes. When checked and indexed, the 


evidence will be circulated among the 


other governments and probably pub- 
lished as a U.S. white paper. 


Foreign Notes 


The revolutionary junta that over- 
threw the government of Venezuela has 
ordered all employers to pay their work- 
ers for the time lost during the revolt . . . 
Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine 
member on the Far Eastern Advisory 
Commission, will jump at the first oppor 
tunity to raise his pet theory for a 
Malayan federation involving some 200,- 
000,000 Asiatics. However, no less than 
three ot the European members with 
colonial interests are to rule 
Romulo out of order on the ground that 
the misnamed Far Eastern Advisory 
Commission must deal only with Jap- 
anese matters . . . Generalissimo Chiang 


Kai-shek and Madame Chiang have post- 


a igs their projected trip - 


Litvinoff t into Soviet promi- | 


in a pea oe Nations 
Organization . . . cials returning 
from London report overwhelming senti- 
ment for San Francisco as the permanent 
site of the United Nations Organization. 





Food Subsidies 


Expect higher prices for bread and 
meat when the sg ae stops subsidy 
payments on them. Subsidies on food 
alone have been running about $900,- 
000,000 annually. The meat subsidy will 
be more than $500;000,000. for this fiscal 
year and on flour it will be about $190,- 
000,000. The subsidy on butter was at 


_an annual rate of $100,000,000 before it 


was dropped and the consumer price 


jumped 5 cents a pound. The meat and- 


flour subsidies will be dropped no later 
than June 30, perhaps before. 


Canadian Notes 


Several Canadian corvettes, which cost 
$800,000 each, have been sold for an 
average price of $30,000 for conversion 
into banana carriers. Their motor-driven 
ventilating systems make them easily 
adaptable to ing fruit in the tropics 
... More than freighters and tankers 
built during the war may soon be sold by 
the Park Steamship Co., a government- 
owned firm . . . Despite frequent gov- 
ernment announcements that Canada’s 
strict wartime controls of prices and 
wages would be maintained for at least 
eighteen months after the war, the Labor 
and Finance Ministries are now drafting 
some modifications more in line with U. S. 
policy. However, adjustments will be 
more conservative: Canada is still strong- 
ly anti-inflationist. 


Auto Prices 

Price Administrator Bowles will not 
budge an inch on his price-increase ab- 
sorption policy for auto dealers. He con- 
tends that dealer figures showing 20% to 
25% profits in 1989 to 1941 are mislead- 
ing because liberal used-car allowances 
cut their margin down to about 12%. He 
insists that even on the present basis 
the dealers’ net will be more than that 


‘on prewar sales. 


‘ unlikely 
that much can be salvaged for the tax- 
payer out of a substantial investment in 


“S 
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them . . . Government circles suspeq 
Standard Oil of California’s sudden elec. 
tion of a new president, passing over 
R E. Davies, executive vice president 
on leave, on the eve of his return, was 
due to the fact that Davies leaned back. 
ward as Deputy Petroleum Administrator 
to avoid favoring the company. 


Radio Notes — 


Look for the Fred Waring show, 
NBC’s costly daytime sustainer, to be 
offered for multiple .sponsorship in seg. 
ments of ten or fifteen minutes. The half. 
hour, five-day-a-week program is too 

ive for one sponsor to _ purchase 
. . . Incidentally, don’t expect the net- 
orks to launch any new costly sustain- 
ing ams for a while. They lost so 
much commercial air time during the 
V-E and V-J Day periods that they must 
n> ee ee ee 
angle on top shows is ing a liabil- 
ity is reflected in the recent fluctuations 
in listener ratings of some leading pro- 
grams .. . Comedians are continuing to 
have difficulty in obtaining good script 
writers. Some stars, such as Eddie Can- 
tor, are making special trips to New 
York to find promising young writers who 
can be trained for the lucrative jobs. 





Movie Lines 

The popular Andy Hardy series wil 
be resumed just as soon as Mickey 
Rooney receives his Army discharge. The 
first film will be a humorous treatment 
of the returning veteran’s experiences 
. .. “I Love You Truly,” a biographical 
picture based on the life of Carrie Jacobs 
Bond, the song writer, will be the first 
high-budgeted movie made by Pine 


‘ Thomas, until now known only as pro 


ducers of low-cost movie fare . . . There 
will be another Lassie picture in produc 
tion soon. This time the picture will have 
an American setting (the first two were 
in Britain and Norway) and will be titled 
“Lassie the Third.” 
Miscellany 

P. G. Wodehouse, who is now a 
Paris under nominal surveillance, has 
written what he considers a humorous 
book on his internment. In it he at- 


tempts to justify his much-disputed 
broadcasts for the Nazis . . . The U.S. 


gencer. 








] e Nosuch rude waker-upper at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
But something you do hate to part with is a sandman- 
coaxing bed! One night’s slumber on its many-coil 
built-in springs . .-. its relaxing, foot-thick mattresses 
... and you’re spoiled for life! 














2 The Hotel Pennsylvania is certainly strategically 


located. Right in the heart of the city. Yes, you 
could actually throw a stone from the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania to the railroad station—but don’t do it. Seems 
there’s a law against it! 





3. Don’t expect our chefs to rush in with fresh pheasants’ 
tongues or humming birds’ wings. But . . . if it’s 
meals you covet—three unbeatable meals a day, mar- 
velously prepared, nutritious, and deftly served— 
then—you guessed it! 


wo 

















4. How not to run a hotel—have town criers keeping 


you up-to-date with the news. Of course, you will 
want the-news . . . and you want to stay abreast of 


‘entertainment and your favorite drama. That’s why — 


you’ll find a radio in every room! 





5. Laundry service . . . valet cleaning and pressing . . . 
eye-protective lighting in bed . . . all are naturally a 
part of the Hotel Pennsylvania service. In addition, 
there are always special services in an emergency. 
Take an emergency from A to Z—almost any emer- 
gency—-then let us take it from there. 




















YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 
FOR VICTORY BONDS 
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Looks at GHQ of 
Victory 


The Periscope 





The one-world idea still dominates the thinking of President 
Truman, Secretary of State Byrnes, and other U. S. foreign- 


policy makers. Realization of the one-world objective is still the _ 


Administration’s goal. But officials now admit the possibility 
that the postwar world will divide itself into two major blocs, 
one Anglo-American and one Russian, and a number of sub- 
blocs and that these will become more important in the new 
world order than the United Nations Organization. 


‘President Truman’s failure to include the usual denunciation 


of blocs and balance-of-power international politics in his latest 
address on foreign policy was significant but should not be in- 
terpreted as an indication that U. S. policy has undergone an 
abrupt change. The Administration still hopes that the UNO 
will me the basis for a one-world structure—that blocs of 
nations will remain subordinate to the central organization. 


However, if Russia solidifies an Eastern European bloc by rig- 
ging the Polish and Balkan elections and dominating the result- 
ing governments, the U. S. probably will support the British 
plan for organization of a Western European bloc. Then, if the 
Russian bloc operates within the UNO systems, so will the 
Anglo-American bloc; otherwise on the outside. 


U. S. policy opposes economic blocs which tend to divide world 
markets into exclusive spheres. This applies vepwerner 4 to 
Western Europe, where American trade is normally large. How- 
ever, the State Department encourages customs unions, such as 
that between Belgium and Luxembourg, which the Netherlands 
may join. The theory is that such trade areas increase the pros- 
perity as well as the interdependence of the countries involved 
and thus, in the long run, increase U. S. trade opportunities. 


- @ 


Reconversion will be delayed by President Truman’s wage- 
price policy. By submitting all disputes to collective bargaining, 
the President in effect invited labor and management to fight 
it out. This will take time. The argument for it is that no 
other method would provide a lasting settlement by democratic 
processes. 


Some industries will not be eager to resume full-scale civilian 
production until after the present six-month waiting period for 
price increases has expired or until the price control act itself 
expires on June 30, 1946. This reluctance will not apply to 
highly competitive industries, like automobiles, where manu- 
facturers are more concerned about regaining their markets 
than by immediate profits. But it may hold back tightly con- 
trolled industries. 


Coffee prices will increase gradually over a period of years. 
South American producers, particularly in Brazil, threatened to 
boost prices throughout the war but never went through with 
it because OPA counterthreatened them with coffee rationing. 
Now that rationing machinery is virtually dismantled, the coun- 
terthreat would be idle. The OPA and State Department are 
trying to retard the inevitable increase. 


Christmas shopping will be easier than last year but still con- 
siderably harder than in prewar holiday seasons. Not until Dec. 
15, by which time prudent people have their shopping done, 


will most manufacturers reach peraeaion rates up to 50% « 
normal, Strikes have been a delaying factor, holding up pan 
for such durables as refrigerators and washing machines. 


High-quality toys will be plentiful, but not electric tra 
Christmas tree lights will be hard to come by. Clocks of g 
kinds will be scarce. But such gadgets as cigarette lighters, ela 
tric irons, percolators, toasters, and other electrical appliane 
will be plentiful. Some radio-phonographs will come back in 
the stores this month but in disappointing quantity. 


Nylons are coming back but the waiting lines will continue 
the counters through Christmas. Textiles will continue in shoy 
supply but not as short as recently. Men’s shirts and underwea 
women’s bags, gloves, and lingerie will all be available to pe 
sistent shoppers. 


Postwar -U. S. maritime policy is in process of formulation b 
the. Senate Commerce Committee, which is trying to draft 
new ship disposal bill at closed-door sessions. Chairman Lan 
of the Maritime Commission is urging that the bill give hi 
authority to dispose of some 4,000 government-owned me 
chant ships by chartering or selling them to foreign operate 
or by selling, not chartering, them to U. S. operators. 


Land’s argument is that such a policy will find a use for tk 
ships short of the junk yard and give the U. S. Governma 
some return on its investment. He proposes generous charts 
terms for foreign operators because he says most of them can 
afford to buy the ships outright. China, needing ships for 
traffic, is the only government that so far has offered to bu 
them. As for U. S. operators, Land wants to force them t 
buy because he fears that chartered ships will be tume 
back to the government as soon as more modern types becom 
available. 


Anglo-American trade and financial negotiations are runnin 
afoul of a disagreement among the American negotiators. Treas 
ury Secretary Vinson favors a loan of $3,500,000,000 at a nom 
inal interest rate. Assistant Secretary of State Clayton wants t 
lend the British $5,000,000,000 but at a rate approaching 2 
The case for the higher figure is that it would bolster Britis 
credit even though all of it might never be used. The 

against it is that Britain can’t afford to pay the higher carryim 
charges. 


U. S. policy toward Franco Spain will be toughened. The Pre 
ident recently got a personal letter from Phil Murray of the CIA 
demanding severance of relations with Spain and was i 
pressed by it. Moreover, Administration officials are tired ¢ 
having Russia point to Spain as a contradiction ‘of U. S. nom 
recognition policy in the Balkans. 


The object of American diplomacy in Spain is to force Franco 
retirement short of another civil war. To this end, the U. 
shortly will publish captured German documents showing clo 
—e between Spanish leaders and Nazis in the early stage 
of the war. 


e 
The Civilian Production Administration, successor to the WP! 
is swamped with work. Businessmen are finding it difficult to g# 
answers even to routine. questions. The trouble is that W 
Chairman Krug overcut the personnel of his agency and 1 


CPA Administrator Small is shy of help. 
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Se *By Fivinc Boxcar 


Air Shippers have their eyes on inland ports—the small * 


Cities with limited length runways. 
Their interest turns naturally to the Fairchild “Packet.” 
For the “Packet”—expressing the painstaking research 

and precise engineering typical of all Fairchild operations 

and products—can: 

GT IN, fully loaded with up to nine tons of flying freight, 
on average and less-than-average length runways. 

UNLOAD AND LOAD, swiftly, with a minimum of manip- 
ulation. The “Packet’s” split-tail doors at the rear open up 
the entire width of the boxcar-like fuselage. The forward 
cargo door permits quick access to “up front” freight. The 


a FAIRCHIL 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. ° 
Subsidiory: Al-Fin Corporation, Jomaico, L. |., N. Y. 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L.!. ® 


“Packet’s” horizontal cargo floor is at truck-floor height. 


GE&T OUT, fully loaded, with a short run. It has take-off 
characteristics highly exceptional for a plane of its large 
cargo capacities. 

All these characteristics are invaluable to the shippers 
seeking to tap the rich markets of the interior. They are 
characteristic of the “Packet” alone among cargo planes, 
because the “Packet,” from its conception, was designed 
and built specifically to carry cargo—efficiently and eco- 
nomically —anywhere! They are the Fairchild “touch of 
tomorrow” in this plane of today! 


Cargo operators—write for details about the “Packet.” 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. m 


Duramold Division, Jamestown) N. ¥, 
Affiliate : Stratos Corporation, Babylon, L |., N. ¥ 
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for every 


lighting purpose 


‘ Westinghouse manufactures 270 million lamps a year! This 
mighty volume includes lamps of all types—from household 
light bulbs, heat lamps, sun lamps, automobile lamps and 
fluorescents to the larger lamps used for special purposes. 

In every department of manufacture Westinghouse research 
and engineering are intensively applied to produce finer, brighter, 
longer lasting lamps. From raw materials to finished packaged 
product, every lamp must pass 480 separate tests and inspections. 


Tune in Ted Malone, Monday through Friday, 11:45 AM E.S.T.—ABC 


To meet the increasing demand of satisfied users, Westing- 
house will produce many millions more of all types of scien- 
tifically pre-tested Westinghouse Lamps. 

For better See-ability in homes, stores, offices, schools and 
plants, -you can rely on lamps which bear the name of 
Westinghouse—every time! Lamp Division, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA'S GREATEST SECURITY : 


Newsweek 
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Truman Straddle on Wages, Prices 
Hardens Critical Trend of Nation 


Business Is Cold, Labor Cool 
As the President Aims to Please; 
a Spanked Congress Writhes 


As Presidential weeks go, last week 
was a stem-winder for Harry S. Truman. 
The cares of state were mounting hourly, 
political snipers were growing bolder, 
and the raveling at the Administration 
seams was the talk of Washington. 

The week commenced significantly. 
On Monday, the White House announced 
that the President had canceled all travel 
plans through Dec. 5. It was plain that 
Mr. Truman had decided his , easy, 
and frequent trips across the country 
had misfired; henceforth there would-be 
fewer of them (see page 32). 

Tuesday was just plain hectic. For two 
long weeks, the nation had been prom- 
ised a Presidential statement on wage- 
price policy. Now Mr. Truman decided 
to broadcast his much-postponed_ utter- 
ance on all four major networks at 10 
p.m. EST. In the twelve days that had 
elapsed since the President off-handedly 
told a press conference that he would an- 
nounce a policy within 24 hours, the 


Talburt—World Telegram 























% Newsweek 
A New Yorker ponders olives, at 64 cents 
25 per cent higher than prewar price 


financial, industrial, and labor worlds had 
been in a dither. 

First, somebody had slipped to the 
press the fact that economists in the Of- 
fice of War, Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion had held a 24 per cent wage increase 
possible without any accompanying upset 
in the price structure.. Then on the day 
of the speech itself, the Associated Press, 
citing “authoritative sources,” had pre- 
dicted that the President would recom- 
mend the equivalent of a 20 per cent pay 
boost. Tuesday forenoon found White 
House advisers deluged with phone calls 
from jittery businessmen. 

No Finger in the Dike: That after- 
noon, twenty government press chiefs 
gathered in the conference room of the 
White House. They had been summoned 
to discuss plugging news leaks such as 
the persistent one, emanating from the 
government, that the President had de- 
cided to name a specific figure. Mean- 
time, all Cabinet officers and agency 
heads had received a letter from Recon- 
version Director John W. Snyder pointing 
out the “importance of avoiding conflict- 


ing statements on policy matters.” The 
goal was to set up a “central point of 
clearance.” 

The conference had not been under 
way more than a few minutes when it 
became plain that the leak-plugging idea 
was not going to wre Veteran 
government press agents, headed by 
Robert Horton, chief of the Maritime 
Commission’s information service, pro- 
tested that it would only make things 
worse. The increasingly bad press the 
Administration was receiving could not 
be cured by the amateurish tactic of sup- 
pression. The upshot was appointment of 


‘a committee to report back in three weeks. 


That night the President made his 
radio address. If it had been calculated to 
quiet the troubled waters, there was no 
evidence of it in the context. 

Inflation? Well . . . The speech was 
clearly a straddle. Inflationary in tone (see 
page 37), it offered small comfort to_busi- 
ness; generous toward labor, it was not as 
generous as labor leaders wanted it. 

“I believe,” said the President, “that 
industry as a whole can afford sub- 
stantial wage increases without price in- 
creases . . . However, there are im- 
portant limits upon the capacity of in- 
dustry to raise wages . . . Labor has a 
stern responsibility to see that demands 
for wage increases are reasonable.” 

He shook an angry finger at both in- 
flation and deflation, but one assertion 
made it clear that if he must choose be- 
tween them, hé leaned toward the for- 
mer: “Wage increases are . . . imperative 
—to cushion the shock [of transition] to 
our workers, to sustain adequate purchas- 
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Prince and Commoner: On behalf of the African Academy of Arts and Re- 


search, Prince Akiki Nyabongo of Uganda presents a hand-carved mahogany table to 
Secretary of Commerce Wallace. The award was in memory of Wendell L. Willkie. 





ing power, and to raise the national in-— 


come. 
To bolster the address with action, Mr. 
Truman announced he had issued an 
executive order amending wage-price 
controls. In essence, it allowed price in- 
creases to meet wage boosts where they 
a. 1) ged full —— wr oe 
ing but necessary industry, cor- 
rect industrial or local inequalities, or 
(8) adjust conditions where straight-time 
ly earnings since 1941 have not 


equaled the increase in the cost of living. | 


That was the sum of the President's 
wage-price policy. But the speech con- 
tained another matter. 

A Paddle for the Boys: As a corol- 
lary, Mr. Truman chose to denounce two 
committees of Congress for “damaging 
delay” on two earlier Presidential recom- 
’ mendations. The House Ways and Means 
Committee was singled out for pigeon- 
holing his proposal for Federal imple- 
mentation of state unemployment in- 
surance to give every worker a maximum 
of $25 per week jobless pay. The House 
Committee on Expenditures in Executive 
Departments was censured for its long 
consideration of the Senate-passed 
Employment Bill. 

If the President's policy on wages and 
prices was not new, this change in policy 
toward Congress was. Heretofore Mr. 
Truman, sensitive to his own decade as a 
senator, had sought deliberately to avoid 
clashes with the legislative branch. Now 
he was adopting the Roosevelt technique 
of open warfare against obstructors of 
his program. 

Overnight, the seeds sown by the ad- 
dress sprouted. In congressional cloak- 


| 


cracker barrel politics.” 
From labor, came half-hearted 
_— CIO President Philip Murray 
the sags on teria a - 
wage increase figure “disappointing,” but 
the CIO executive board eld that the 
speech “completely supports the position 
of the CIO.” From business, there were 
severe protests and warnings against in- 
flation. The Wall Street Journal edi- 
torialized: “President Truman seemed to 
be in a position analo to an out- 
fielder standing against the outer wall of 
a baseball park making frantic motions at 
a ball sailing far over his head.” Nobody 
was cheering, not even the public out in 
the bleachers. 

_ wants nly Sees 
pe upon the con ana 
ment conference in Washington. If the 
conference could bring management and 
labor any closer er, nobody would 
rer wer pk. wee ase pap: mei ca crag 0 
he had inherited a political headache that 
oe hurting his 1948 chances and he 

w it. 


won 


Pause to Change Engines 
Thoughtful friends of the ame 
ctemted.. festa ‘ehamuihesteier’ teh 
oak ae “sill coming fer the Staats” 
and his own quips like “There’s nothing 


wrong with me that a drink of whisky 
won't cure” were cutting deeply into 
Mr. Truman’s prestige. His Caruthers- 
ville, Mo., trip (NEwsweex, Oct. 15) had 
not set well with many citizens—even 
those who had shouted “Hi, Harry!” the 
loudest. 

White House mail reflected the mount- 


) ing criticism of the President’s junketing. 


A Gallup poll question: “Do you ap- 
prove or disapprove of the way Truman 
is handling his job as President?” of- 
fered some indication of the country’s 


_ Changing temper. From 87 per cent in 


July, approval had dropped to 82 per 
cent in October. 

Last week, mindful of this criticism, 
the President came to a decision. All 
scheduled trips, including one to North 
Carolina and Georgia, another to Mis- 
souri, and a third to Texas, were tem- 
‘eageonsd called off. Until Dec. 5 at least 

would stay anchored in the White 
House. : 

Jottings on a Junket: A week after 
the President. set Caruthersville on its 
civic ear, The Omaha (Neb.) World-Her- 
ald published a be gee ry sl 5 
ington corre: ent, me Kennedy, 
which opaically. pointed up the Truman 
addiction to cross-country visits. Under 
the headline: TouRIST TRUMAN'S APPEAR- 
ANCE IN YOUR TOWN NOT IMPOSSIBLE; HE 
LIKES TRAVEL, the story said: 

“Are you looking for a celebrity to 
grace the program of a county fair, a 
lodge meeting, or a monument dedica- 
tion? Maybe you can get the President 
of the United States . . . “Tourist Tru- 
man,’ they call him in these parts. And 
by his own recent admission, the season 


‘ on politics has opened.” 


But the most provocative and damag- 
i article credited to 
and widely reprinted without comment 


by Missouri and Kansas newspa 
them the Reflector. 


the Army Eisenhower: 
“The President has come and - 
. . . The community is almost 


to him any more. We can’t pin him down 
close enough on his politics for him to be 
very por . . . Not many got to see 
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ground into hamburgers; the vegetables 
consisted of cabbage rolled into cigars 
selling for 27 cents . . . The President 
spoke. Hayti, 5 miles away, was selling 
parking space. A ‘ctie took in $28 in 
cash and 8 pints of Old Crow, renting out 
space on top of the Methodist Church, 
telling them they could see and hear 
from there as well as any place. 

“Anyhow, Mr. President, thanks for 
coming and taking our minds off of the 
cotton we couldn't get in, didn’t raise, 
and can’t pick.” 

No Place Like It: By rail, steam- 
ship, plane, and automobile, President 
Truman’s travels in the first six months 
of his administration have carried him 
more than 20,000 miles.* By comparison 
with President Roosevelt’s record, this is 
not excessive mileage. But while Mr. 
Roosevelt’s trips, including visits to his 
Hyde Park estate, were usually guarded 
secrets under wartime security, his suc- 
cessor’s wanderings have been the pub- 
lic’s business. 

President Truman has made four major 
trips: (1) to Olympia, Wash., and re- 
tum by way of San Francisco and Inde- 
pendence, Mo., (2) to Potsdam for the 
Big Three Conference, (3) to Inde- 
pendence, Mo., for a vacation, and (4) to 
Caruthersville and Gilbertsville, Ky. 
Through all of them ran the same con- 
vivial theme. The President's friends 
openly talked of his pokerplaying and 
elbow bending, and he openly clowned 
at the piano. 

The Jefferson Islands outing with its 
two days of beer and bourbon drinking 
and poker playing roused much criticism 


of the President when it was reported © 


that the check for the expenses, magni- 
fied to $75,000, was grabbed by a Wash- 
ington lobbyist. 

The traveler of Arkansas City, Kans., 
commented: “From the way Mr. Truman 
is taking and scheduling trips around the 
country he may make even Mrs. Roose- 
velt look like a homebody before he’s 
through.” 

Out in Missouri, a farmer drawled to 
a NEWSWEEK co ent: “You don’t 
see that Stalin hellin’ around do you?” 
A Kansas City real-estate man was frank- 
ly worried: “As a friend of Harry’s I 
hate to see-him make a mistake.” 

Thus it was in a mood akin to relief 
that the friendly St. Joseph (Mo.) News- 
Press last week noted the President’s 
decision to stay home. Under the head- 
ing, “Thank You, Mr. Truman,” an edi- 
torial observed that while “loitering in 
a haberdashery store offers a pastoral or 
bucolic attraction,” the White House an- 
nouncement reflected shrewd judgment. 


“We never saw Franklin Roosevelt or 





age. In Mr. Truman of the sort has 

been done, but a 

September 1983-5, nes his, last ix’ months, 
six 

October 1944-April 1945-28 miles. 


My Say 


From the Victory Bond sales booth 
below the big plaster Statue of Liberty 
in Times Square an announcer’s voice 
boomed last week: “There goes one of 
the greatest ladies in America.” Swiftly, 
an applauding crowd engulfed the tall 
figure in black and silver fox. It was a 
tribute to the pulling power of Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, six months away 
from the White House spotlight. 

The presence of Mrs. Roosevelt at the 
bond rally was one item on a calendar 
crowded with activity. Much of it was 
the sort she had engaged in as First 
Lady—an inspection of New York’s East 
Side slums, a speech before the Federa- 
tion of Negro College Students, an ad- 
dress before the Trenton, N. J., Commit- 
tee on Unity, and an appearance at a 
political meeting of the Massachusetts 


Wide World. 


Mrs. Roosevelt takes a walk 


Citizens PAC.* Yet more noteworthy 
than her continued pace as public figure 
was Mrs. Roosevelt’s emergence, via her 
daily column as well as in speeches, as 
Administration critic. 

Followers noted with increasing inter- 
est four vital issues on which, however 


delicately, she has taken exception to the 
course pursued by her husband's suc- 
cessor: 


* 
@ Foreign policy. At a Howard Univer- 
sity forum Oct. 25, Mrs. Roosevelt was 





®One she won’t fill is a speech before 
the Young of in December. 
Mrs. Roosevelt canceled her appearance when two 
members of the resigned in disapproval 
of her views on unity, 





think without question there is a foreign 
policy—but I’m not sure at the present 
time what it is. I rely on the newspapers, 
magazines, and radio, and I know no 
more than you.” : 
@ Military training. Once an ardent ad- 
vocate of a year’s training for the nation’s 
youth, the former First Lady in her Oct. 
12 column declared that any decision 
ought to take into consideration the 
change wrought by the atomic bomb. 
“When we see some people contend that 
we need exactly the same kind of 
strength which we needed before the 
discovery was made, I wonder whether 
they have lost all imagination and elas- 
ticity of mind . . . Do we need, as well 
as universal military training, some type 
of universal training for better under- 
standing of each other throughout the 
world? Do we need a better group of 
people to be our representatives, not only 
in the diplomatic service, but in the field 
of trade and in the development of com- 
munication and interchange of travel?” 
@ Atomic secrecy. Her column of Sept. 
25: “I have been somewhat disturbed 
lately to read statements . . . which seem 
to assure that the atomic bomb is a secret 
that can be kept in this nation, if we so 
desire . . . Almost every country in the 
world has the needed raw materials for 
the manufacture of these bombs, and the 
little countries can do it as well as the 
big ones . . . Are we going to live in con- 
stant dread of all our neighbors?” 

@ Reconversion. In her column of Sept. 
27: “The fact that peace came sooner 
than we expected, and therefore found 
us without our reconversion machinery 
in complete running order, will not serve 
as an excuse for anything except delay 
—and that delay must ndt be too lengthy 
. . . The men who planned the strategy 
of the war years planned months ahead 
. . . The problems of peace need to be 
handled in that same way.” 


PS 


Truman Frees a Gambler 
Nothing had stirred Kentucky so vio- 


lently since the story of A. B. (Happy) ’ 


Chandler’s wartime swimming 
the front pages in 1942. Louisville gam- 
blers, taproom wise guys, and bookies up 


and down the Ohio River embellished the - 


tale with gaudy stories based on “inside” 
information. Sensing a major scandal, Re- 
publicans trumpeted their indignation. 
Democrats generally were too embar- 
rassed to offer more than a mild defense. 
Indeed, a great deal of mystery shroud- 
ed the affair. But the one central fact was 
clear enough: President Truman, acting 
on the request of Kentucky’s biggest 
Democratic politicians, had a no- 
torious Indiana gambler from the Federal 
institution at Terre Haute, where 
was serving a five-year sentence for 
income-tax evasion on $87,000. . 
The Greyhound Bros.: Almost ev- 
erybody with sportin’ blood on the Ohio 
River knew the Gavin brothers of Jeffer- 
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ipohecnlthar nn patkareal tain 
ran just town 
limits in the middle 1930s. Democratic 
liticians in both Indiana and Ohio 
w them even better as heavy con- 
tributors. Nominally, William the oldest 
was owner, and Tommie the youngest 
and James J. the handsomest, merely em- 
ployes. The club’s cuisine and bourbon 
were first-rate, but the big lure was gam- 
’ bling. The brothers were plungers but 
were ed as straight shooters. They 
were affable gentlemen, whose powerful 
political connections reached far. 

Al Feeney, college roommate of the 
late Knute Rockne and an All-American 
center for Notre Dame, got a dose of 
Gavin power in 1984 when he was super- 
intendent of Indiana State Police under 
Gov. Paul V. McNutt, a Democrat. Fee- 
ney boldly raided the Club Greyhound. 
Before the excitement had blown over, 
a prominent politician offered Feeney a 
big chunk of cash if he would allow the 
bookie part ‘of the club to stay open. 

Feeney scorned the bribe. In a routine 
checkup he sent police detectives to the 
club. The Negro janitor who 
them turned prophet: The club would be 

reopened the day after Feeney was dis- 





Newsphotos 


In the Gavin clemency case: Rep. O'Neal, “Happy” Chandler, Sen. Barkley, and President Truman 


missed. “He named the day,” Feeney 
said later, “and he had it right because 


brother, i eezer. 

But field agents of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue working over the Louisville ter- 
ritory concluded otherwise. A checkup 








ap 
879 in 1985; $23,694 in 1936; $53,000 
in 1987; and $34,615 in 1988, a four-year 
total of $125,688. 

In and Out at Terre Haute: Ques- 
tioned, Gavin said he had made the 
money betting on the horses but had not 
it ae sometimes - also 
ost. Prosecution nonpayment of taxes 
in 1985 and 1986 was impossible be- 
cause of the statute of limitations, but 
the government on March 15, 1944, in- 
dicted Gavin for tax evasion in 1987 and 


1988. 

Arraigned seven days later in Indian- 
oe e pleaded not guilty on advice 
of his attorney. Fed Judge Robert 
C. Baltzell gave him a two-week re- 
consideration period to change the plea. 
tg 5 Gavin, knowing he was 
trapped, pleaded guilty and on May 24 
wes subestel’ 80 five isears ould taal 
$5,000. Later he paid $53,000 in evaded 
— on 

is ear always regarded as a 
well-dressed an Gavin was taken to 
the Terre Haute prison. Assuming time 
off for good conduct, he would not be 





eligible for. parole until about the mid- 
dle of January 1946. But the Gavins still 


political connections which they 


cppened ation It lesa teename 
as denied. 
‘ Last month, A. Brown Ransdell, head 





behalf of Gavin. 


to two years, thus making him eligible 
for immediate parole. He had been re. 
leased Sept. 15. 

The Friends at Court: But Ransdell’s 
big jolt came when the Justice Depart. 
Sen. Alben W. Satin woh “Lien 

, . B and “Happy 
Chandler, who last summer in his new 
role of Baseball Commissioner had 
warned ballplayers to refrain from horse 
betting; Rep. Emmet O’Neal of Ken. 
tucky; James J. Dougherty, Jeffersonville 
lawyer; and W. B. O’Connell, Washing. 
ton attorney. Later it was disclosed that 
several Jeffersonville residents, including 
a last-war buddy of President Truman, 
had likewise appealed for clemency in 


In Jeffersonville, William (Wheezer) 
Gavin said he did not know who was 
responsible for his _brother’s release. 
While Kentucky Republicans fumed and 
Indiana Republican State Chairman Wil- 
liam E. Jenner demanded a Congressional 
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Wed: 

inquiry, The Louisville Courier-Journal Pa. ( 
wondered editorially why Gavin had not Coss, 
enlisted the aid of Indiana’s two senators moth 
and his own congressman. The ble TI 
reason, the paper observed, was that the Fork 
Indiana men were Republicans, the Ken- pint 
tuckians powerful Democrats -with more angle 
influence at the White House. were 
Remember Rose? his ] 
For nearly four Tokyo Rose Jr., 2 
spmed- samy 2 sty ratte Gig at Ainericen shar 
ing men in the Pacific. Would ther #j man 
wives and sweethearts back home remain Ai 
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| ana International 
Wil- Andy and parents: Another wed his girl 
ional 
steadfast and true? Most of her listeners 
bata sd lenge spcaatin 
propaganda. But last week two return 
servicemen had cause to remember Rose 
—and ponder. 

Where's Geraldine? Coxswain 1/c 
Andrew Fuller, a Jap prisoner of war 
since Wake came home to New 
York with one consuming wish—to find 
and marry.a slender, gray-eyed girl, Ger- 
fme = , his one — romance. 

ing years of imprisonment, 
when kuller's weisht had dropped from 
a sturdy 160 pounds to 97, two photo- 
graphs of Geraldine which he managed 
to conceal under the floor boards buoyed 
his spirits. Twice, on broadcasts home, 
he had said: “Give all my love to Gerry 
~and tell her not to forget.” 

Last week, still suffering from malnu- 
trition, Fuller learned that his parents had 
lost track of his girl and that an appeal 
over station WOR the week before his 
tetum had done no good. Fuller tried 

notos another tack. On Tuesday The New York 

Journal-American printed his story. On 

Wednesday, word came from Scranton, 

urnal Pa. Geraldine was now Mrs. Robert Wy- 

1 not coss, wife of another Navy seaman and 
ators mother of a 6-month-old son. 

bable ’s Barbara: In a cabin in North 

t the Fork, Calif., on Sept. 28, sitting over a 

Ken- pint of whisky, the principals in the tri- 

more an i the future. They 

were Lt. Claude Chipman, 27-year-old 

veteran of two years in the Burmese 

finele, ping build the Stilwell Road; 

21-year wife Barbara, mother of 

.  # his 18-month-old son; and Herman Blood 

Rose Jr., 26, a lumberjack and Barbara’s lover— 

rican sharer of the cabin she rented with-Chip- 

their man’s money. 
main At length they came to a decision. 








eo ee 


Barbara would seek a divorce; mean- 
while, both men would stay away from 
her. Chipman and Blood shook hands 
amicably. A few minutes later, Chipman, 
out getting firewood, glanced through a 

m window and saw Blood and 
Barbara embracing. He picked up a hunt- 
ing rifle and fired. Blood fell dead. 

In a crowded Madera courtroom Oct. 
26, a jury of eight men and four women 
took only half an hour to find Chipman in- 
nocent of murder. In the ovation that fol- 
lowed, Chipman, his face still yellowed 
by atabrine, studiously avoided his wife. 
But last week they were reconciled and 
planned a new start in some other city. 
Defense Attorney C. Ray Robinson, once 


.a member of Admiral William (Bull) 


Halsey’s legal staff in the South Pacific, 
provided a moral: “Any rat now living in 
the home of an absent veteran should 
take heed and get out.” 


oo 


Battle of N.Y. Harbor 


Iwo and Okinawa and all the fury of 
the Jap Kamikazes were never like this. 
Within the space of ten days, New York 
sightseers hed ' wreaked enough havoc on 
the 45,000-ton battleship- Missouri to 
convince its crew that peace might be 
more wonderful, but scarcely safer than 
was war. Last week, when the “Mighty 
Mo” lifted its anchor once more to leave 
New York, it was fo: 
hardened officers ily totted up the 
damage—done with plier, , and 
screw driver—by 635,000 visitors, 60,000 
of them school children. The civilian task 
force had: 

@ Removed nameplates and identifying 
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_faintin, 


New York takes apart the “Big Mo” like the Japanese never could 
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tags from doors, hatches, and equip- 
ment. 

@ Stolen some of the ship’s heavy fire- 
hose nozzles. 

@ Tried to pry loose the metal plaque 
commemorating the surrender ceremonies 
in Tokyo Bay. 

@ Sounded the general-alarm bell, send- 
ing sailors rushing to their battle sta- 
tions. As a result, all electrical circuits 
had to be deenergized during visiting 
hours. 

@ Carved initials and messages into the 
paint oy here a ‘ 

@ Scrat up the speci igh-grade 
enamel of the 16-inch guns so na they 
had to be raised beyond reach. 

€ Grabbed at controls and switches. One 
boy touched a lever that released a 2-ton 
life raft, plunging it onto the deck. He 
lost*a finger; miraculously, no one else 
was hurt. 

@ Disregarded off-limit rules. One youth 
made his way to the bridge, five levels 
above the public decks, where he ex- 
amined the radar screen; another was 
found four levels below decks study- 
ing engine-room controls. 

High spot: In the general melee, the 
Missouri had to set up two. emergency 
first-aid stations to revive nearly 150 

schoolteachers exhausted by the 
marauding youngsters they accompanied. 


Qa 


Wrong Man 


Old John G. Slavens hurried to police 
headquarters in Kansas City, Mo., one 
night last week with a clipping from the 
June 1945 issue of True Detective ag. 
zine. Excitedly he pointed out, in 
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“Wanted” column, a photograph and a 
description: 


Eugene M. O’Donnell, grand larceny—bail 
jumping. Rewards, True Detective, $100. 
Others, $800. Age, 44; height, 5 feet 6 
inches; weight, 170 pounds; hair, mixed gray, 
wears toupee. Suffers from sinus and may 
visit hospitals or doctors for treatment. 
Speaks several languages. Occupations, floor 
waxer and cook. If located wire detective 
division, New York City police department. 


Slavens brimmed over with his news. 
O’Donnell, he declared, was living in a 
downtown rooming house just a few 
blocks from headquarters. “That man,” 
he told police, “is ruining my son.” Sgt. 
Harry Nesbitt and Ralph Parr of the 
motor-theft bureau promised to stop by 
on their way home. 

With Eygene Blades, a bureau clerk 
who happened to be going home too, 
Nesbitt and Parr knocked at midnight on 
the door of the second-floor room at 1423 
Holmes Street. There was no answer. Off 
they went to consult Mrs. Eva Boetke, 
owner of the rooming house, who was a 
night cook in a neighborhood café. From 
the picture they showed her Mrs. Boetke 
didn’t believe that her tenant and O’Don- 
nell were the same man. But the detec- 
‘ tives returned to the house. There Mrs. 
Boetke’s brother insisted the two men 
were the same. 

Again they knocked at the door. Hear- 
ing sounds within, they threatened to 
’ break in. Then, according to the visitors, 
a man came out shooting. In the ensuing 
crossfire, Blades was struck in the right 
shoulder, Parr near the left hip. The man 
they sought fell mortally wounded. 

Kansas City police notified New York. 
The answer chilled them in their tracks. 
O’Donnell, New York replied, was safe in 
Sing Sing Prison, serving out a two-and- 
a-half- to five-year term. 

Kansas City was faced with an embar- 
rassing task of identification. Local police 
files failed to turn up the man’s finger. 

rints; the FBI had no record of him. In 

is room police picked up a pile of 
books, some letters, and newspaper clip- 
pings, and a draft card issued to George 
Allen Sauder. Selective Service officials 
said they had issued no such card. 

Death Never Concludes: Mrs. 
Boetke said her tenant had lived there 
quietly for eighteen months. Because of 
his occasional absences for several days 
at a time, she had thought he was a 
transport truck driver. She remembered 
that he had once told her Bloomington, 
Ill., was his home town. Apparent sub- 
stantiation turned up in a from 
Bloomington saying: “Well, I am back 
among the home folks.” 

From John Slavens’s 30-year-old son 
- James, police sought further help in re- 
constructing th~ mystery. James declared 
he had met the man while boarding at 
the rooming house. Their friendship 
been based on an interest in guitar play- 
ing. James had never asked many ques- 
tions, but had thought the older man a 


private detective or even a Federal agent. 
He was a person of refinement—he spoke 
well and used big words. Another clue 
bore this out. Among Sauder’s belongings 
were several sheets of paper inscri 
thus: “Stygian gloom, rot and mildew, 
death never concludes, death is a cold 
bedfellow.” 

One theory entertained by the red- 
faced Kansas City police was that Sauder 
was a German agent in hiding, because 
he spoke several languages well. But to 
Lt. Charles Welch, chief of the homicide 
squad, the police error in believing their 


victim to be O’Donnell made little differ- — 


ence in the long run. “He must have been 
hotter than a pistol, judging by the way 
he acted.” No doubt, Welch added, the 


dead man had been wanted for a serious 
crime—somewhere. 
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Dewey seems to have had first laugh ... 


The Democrats of Albany 


The New York State election returns 
of November 1942 had promised more 
than the end of two decades of Demo- 
cratic control. From Buffalo to Staten 


‘Island, Republicans were confident that 


Thomas E. Dewey’s victory meant doom 
for the O’Connell machine of Albany, 
facetiously styled “Little Tammany.” 

As early as 1938 when he first and un- 
successfully campaigned for governor, 
Dewey had vowed to smash the O’Con- 
nells. By January 1948, when he took 
office, the = was clear for action. His 
main target, of course, would be Daniel P. 
O’Connell, who had led the O’Connell 
clan to power in 1919 when he was 
elected city assessor of Albany. Few Re- 
publicans doubted that O’Connell was 
vulnerable. 

Dewey's Big Try: The governor 
opened the attack by naming George P. 
Monaghan, one of his ex-assistants in the 
New York County office of District At- 
torney, as special prosecutor to investigate 
Albany County, the lush O’Connell do- 





main. There, it was charged, the ma. 
chine ruled the lives of 200,000 persons 
politically and economically through con. 
trol of gambling, vice, slot machines, the 
policy racket, jury lists, the election ma- 
chinery, and the brewing, taxi, and truck. 
ing businesses (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 20, 
1944). é 

The O’Connells counterattacked by 
having District Attorney John T. Delaney 
of Albany County start an inquiry into 
the Republican-controlled Legislature and 
its spending. Dewey, not so easily foiled, 
named Hiram C. Todd of New York to 
supersede Delaney. Thus he turned a 
Democratic investigation into a Republi- 
can investigation. 

In the months following, a few small 
fry went to jail for short terms, but most 
of the big-name indictments obtained 








--- But glum O’Connell may have last one 


either were thrown out by the Appellate 
Courts or by trial juries. The biggest fish 
in Monaghan’s net was John J. Murphy, 
chief O'Connell lieutenant, who was 
charged with appropriating for his own 
use $45,000 in campaign contributions. 

Thumbs to Their Noses: While the 
two inquiries were costing New York tax- 
payers thousands of dollars, the O’Con- 
nells defiantly carried on as usual. To 
show their scorn for Governor Dewey, 
they named Murphy Democratic county 
chairman and treasurer even while he 
was under indictment. Three weeks ago 
Murphy died. \ 

Last week, on the eve of Albany’s 
mayoral election, the O’Connells again 
demonstrated their disdain for Dewey 
electing Daniel P. O’Connell, who wi 
be 60 next week, to succeed Murphy as 
county syerenee hath But ~— 
sweetest victory they on Nov. 6. 
Confident that the organization candi- 
date, Erastus Corning 2nd, would win 
the mayoral race, O’Connell’s chief con- 


cern was not Dewey but the size of 


Corning’s majority. 
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A Wage and Price Preview by Fourteen Government Experts | 


How much do the _ best-informed 
government experts really expect wages 
to rise? Do they expect the cost of liv- 
ing to increase? If so, by how much? 

To provide the most authoritative 
answers to these and related questions, 
the Washington Bureau of NEWSWEEK 
obtained the confidential estimates of 
fourteen of the government’s principal 
economists. In seeking their coopera- 
tion, NEWSWEEK recognized that it was 
asking them to gauge political winds as 
well as economic factors. It asked of 


1 each economist only “his best judgment, 


at the moment, in the light of the var- 
ious pressures and 
trends which are pres- 


Question No. 3: About how much of 
a general wage increase (in basic hourly 
wage rates) do your estimates suppose? 
Lowest Highest, Average 
June 1946 10% 20% 12.8% 
June 1947 = 15% 80% 17.8% 


Note: The two economists who pre- 
dicted a decline in wholesale prices and 
the cost of living by mid-1947 also fore- 
saw a 15 per cent wage increase. The 
economist who thought wages might 
jump as much as 80 per cent by June 
1947, forecast a rise in the cost of living 
of only 5 per cent by that date. On the 


Excessive profits 5.5 
Tax maldistribution 2 
Continued gov’t deficits 15 
General credit policies 0 
Other causes ll 


Here are some of the other factors: 
Production: Two economists gave this 
first emphasis. One described it as 
the “removal of the excess of demand 
over supplies of goods that can be 
made available,” explaining further that 
“various of the pa te factors contrib- 
ute to this. No single one is of ps 
dominant importance but they add to 

an impressive total.” 
The other wrote, 





ently visible.” 

Here is the composite 
forecast of the fourteen 
economists: * : 
@ A rise in basic hourly 
wage rates of almost 13 
per cent ry June 30, 
1946, and almost 18 per 
cent by June 30, 1947. 
CA rise in living costs 
of slightly more than 4 
per cent by June 30, 
1946, and of more than 
5 per cent by June 30, 
1947. 


The com e fore- 
cast is b on the fol- 
lowing questions which 
were submitted to the 
experts, and a summary 
of the answers received 


from th 


em: 


Question No. I: 





List of Economists Participating in Survey 


Louis H. Bean, Chief Fiscal Analyst, Bureau of the Budget. 
Willis J. Ballinger, Economic Adviser, Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 
Ben D. Dorfman, Chief Economist, U.S. Tariff Commission. 
Bertrand Fox, former (recently resigned) director, Bureau of 
Program and Statistics, War Production Board. 
Richard V. Gilbert, Economic Adviser, Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 
E. A. Goldenweiser, Economic Adviser, Federal Reserve Board. 
A. F. Hinrichs, Acting Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Labor Department. 
Isador Lubin, Commissioner (on leave), Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics; Associate U. S. representative, Allied Reparations 
Commission. 
M. Joseph Meehan, Chief, Division of Research and Statistics, 
Commerce Department. 
Robert R. Nathan, Deputy Director for Reconversion, Office o 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. : 
David Novick, Director, Industrial Statistics Division, Civilian 
Production Administration. : 
Walter S. Salant, Economic Adviser, Office of the Stabilization 


“time to get production 
really rolling,” adding 
this forecast: “. . . Ex- 
pect the [inflationary} 
pressure to be off by 
mid-1947, for by then 
expect production to be 
eating into the backl 
of demand at a rapi 
rate . . . Some prices 
will be declining in 
1946, and a few will 
show rising tendencies 
after the spring of 1947.” 
Speculative 
in commodities, real 
estate, and securities: 
One participant rated 
this second. . 
These are some pen- 
ciled side comments: 
“In the immediate 
period OPA controls 
are required to hold 
rices” at near current 








About how much, in Administratom evels, s 
percentage above the Oscar Stein, Directo of Statistical and Historical Research, I can’t guess if there 
cog evel, do you Bureau of Agncultural Economics, Agriculture Department. are not controls... ( 
wholesale prices Woodlief Thomas, Direc.or, Division of Research and Statistics, on prices generally, (2 
(Bureau of Labor Sta- Federal Reserve Board. on wages that necessi- 
tistics index) will rise tate price change, and 
by June $0, 1946? By (8) on rents.” 
June 30, 1947? “A 15 per cent wage 
, - Lowest Highest Average other hand, a fourth economist pre- increase can easily be absorbed without 
June 1946 0 12% 5.6% dicted a rise of 15 per cent both in price increases. However, pressures on 
June 1947 —10%°* 20% 6.8% wages and in the cost of living by the OPA will result in the increases in 


Question No. 2: About how much, in 
“rings 3 above present level, do you 
ink the cost of living (BLS index of 
ices paid by low income families in 
e cities) will rise by June 30, 1946? 
By June 80, 1947? 

Lowest Highest Average 

June 1946 0 10% - «4.1% 

June 1947 — 10%°* 15% 5.3% 


sep ne ee 
did their estimates 








desire to change oies. 
One ies aalh le. ; 
oe if 
1947; 
peltees mein ee 


June 1947. 


Question No. 4: What “do you con- 
sider to be the most important (factors) 
in bringing about the increases” in the 
wholesale prices and the cost of living? 

NEWSWEEKS questionnaire li 
seven factors and asked the economists 
to add others if they desired. When an 
answer gave importance to one of 
these points, it was given a score of 
three points; the second most important 
factor received two points and the third, 
one. Here is the result: 


Wage-rate poli 28.5 
Indlequate eov't controls a : 


Public “liquid savings” 


: large scal 


prices and cost of living indicated. In 
1947, prices will f the 
board.” 

“In the absence of a more clearly de- 
fined and coherent government pro- 
gram, it is impossible to forecast what 
will happen. Note the contrast between 
the 7-point anti-inflation program of 
1942 and the present tendency to han- 
dle each issue amy ape » Under 
present procedures the political pres- 
sures of all groups are addative and 
there is no focal point around which to 
mobilize support for minimum controls, 
Hence I anticipate a weakening of con- 
trols that may be manifested on a 


across 


e in the wage field.” 


_ 
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_ From the Capital: The Untold Story of the Nazi Saboteurs 





Newsweek, NoveMBeER 12, 194 








International 
Landed by U-boat, “saboteurs” Dasch... 


On June 138, 1942, four German sabo- 
teurs—George John Dasch, Ernest Peter 
Burger, Richard Quirin, and Henrich 
H. Heinck—landed from a submarine on 
the tip of Long Island, New York. Four 
days‘ later, another quartet—Herbert H. 
Haupt, Edward J. Kerling, Hermann O. 
Neubauer, and Werner Thiel—came 
ashore in Florida. In less than a fortnight 
all were in custody. On Aug. 8, six of 
the spies were executed in Washington 
and two had gone to prison in Atlanta. 

The trial of the German invaders was 
secret. But Attorney General Tom Clark 
has authorized that all hitherto sup- 
pressed testimony of both witnesses and 
defendants be made public. The docu- 
ments disclosed that two of the sabo- 
teurs, Dasch and Burger, betrayed the 
other six, exposed the whole plot to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
thus saved their own lives. Both men, 
though German born, had once worked in 
the United States, Dasch as a waiter, 
Burger as a machinist. 

John U. Terrell of Newsweex’s Wash- 


ington bureau tells for the first time the 


complete story of why Germany’s major 
sabotage effort in this country failed. 


The Case of George Dasch 


On the evening of May 28, 1942, 
Dasch, Burger, Quirin, and Heinck sailed 
in a German submarine from Lorient, 
France. Dasch, the leader of the group, 
had taken a secret vow to defeat their 
mission and so to help eliminate Hitler. 
Burger, too, was bitter against the Nazis 
and especially the Gestapo. The two men 


were aware of each other's sentiments. 

En route to the United States, Dasch 
carefully studied the equipment of the 
U-boat with the intention of revealing its 
secrets to the FBI. 

In the morning darkness of Saturday, 
June 18, off Long Island, the four men 
paddled ashore from the submarine in a 
rubber boat. They were approached by a 
Coast Guardsman, who demanded of 
Dasch: “What are you doing here? 
What’s up here?” 

Submarine seamen were waiting to take 
the rubber boat back to the U-boat. Dasch 
remembered his instructions to overpower 
any witness and tum him over to the 
seamen. But he had no desire to kill the 
Coast Guardsman and ordered the sea- 
men to leave. He told the Coast Guards- 
man: “You have undoubtedly given your 
oath to do your duty, and I am telling you 
by taking this money which I am offering 
you, you are doing nothing else but your 
duty. You will hear from me in Wash- 
ington . .. What is your name, boy?” 

Dasch testified the Coast Guardsman 
replied: “Frank Collins, sir.” (The Coast 
Guardsman’s name was John C. Cullen. 
Under the strain and excitement of the 
moment Dasch might have misunder- 
stood the name.) 

Dasch said he gave “Collins” $300 
and told the Coast Guardsman to take a 
good look at him in order to be able to 
recognize him again. This statement was 
corroborated by Cullen. 

Thus, a few minutes after landing 
Dasch began to lay the groundwork for 
revealing the whole plot and proving his 
intention to surrender. 

The Frank Offer: The four spies 
split up in Jamaica. Dasch and Burger 
took a room in the Governor Clinton 
Hotel in New York. In their room that 
night and next morning, Sunday, Dasch 
and Burger frankly. discussed their 
predicament and disclosed to each other 
that each came to the United States to 
work against the Nazis. 

Sunday evening Dasch and Burger 
met Quirin and Heinck, who were stay- 
ing at the Hotel Martinique. Dasch told 
them he would have to leave town for a 
few days to make some contacts. Burger 
knew Dasch was going to Washington to 
give himself up to J. Edgar Hoover. 

That same night, with Burger listen- 
ing, Dasch telephoned the FBI office 
in New York. He talked with Special 
Agent Dean F. McWhortor and, as Mc- 

ortor later was to testify, gave the 
name of Frank Daniel Pastorious. This 
was the code name for Dasch’s group of 
saboteurs. Dasch told McWhortor he was 
a German citizen who had arrived the 
preceding day and had information for 
Washington. He gave his physical de- 
scription, asked that a record be made 
of the call, declined an invitation to 
come to th: FBI office, but asked Mc- 


a 


Whortor to notify Washington Pastorioy; 
would go there to talk with Hoover. 

_ On Thursday, Dasch took a 2:30 pm, 
train to the capital. 

Friday morning Dasch telephoned the 
Government Information Service and 
asked whom he should contact to dis. 
close military information. He was re. 
ferred to the Adjutant General’s offic 
and the FBI. Dasch telephoned the Amy 
and was given the office of Col. H. P. 
Kramer. Kramer was not in, but Dasch 
left word with Kramer’s secretary f-- the 
colonel to call him in Room 351, Hote 
Mayflower. An hour later Kramer phoned, 
Dasch answered and gave his true name, 
stating he had landed with a group of 
German spies and wished to give infor. 
mation. Dasch also told Kramer he had 
telephoned the FBI. 

This was true. Finding Kramer out, 
Dasch had telephoned FBI headquarters 
and had spoken with Special Agent 
Duane L. Traynor, who said he would 
send agents to pick up Dasch im 
mediately. ; 

For the next five days Dasch was ques 
tioned by agents. He revealed the where. 
abouts of Burger, Heinck, and Quirin, 
gave detailed information about the sub 
marine, disclosed plans for sabotage in 
the Panama Canal Zone, told about the 
Florida landing party, and gave other 
information the FBI desired. 

Thus, six days after the saboteurs had 
landed on Long Island, the FBI knew the 
whole plot—thanks to Dasch. 


The Eeeeeipes Reward: On Jun 
27, Special Agerits Traynor, Done 
pe Dasch 3 
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U. 8. Signal Corps from Europes 
... and Burger revealed all to the FBI 








Shining Example 


N OLD FASHIONED cocktail 

made with Four Roses is in- 

deed a shining example of the best 
in hospitality. 

For there is no whiskey in the 
world exactly like Four Roses. 

It has—as you’d expect—a distinc- 
tive flavor... unlike other whiskies 
...mellow and flavorful in its own 
special way. That’s because Four 


Roses is an exclusive combination 
of specially distilled whiskies. 


And of still another thing you 
can be certain: The superb quality 
of Four Roses has not been changed 
in the slightest. It is the same mag- 
nificent whiskey today as it was 
before the war. 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies. 90 
proof. Frankfort Distillers Corp., New York. 


FOUR 
ROSES 


Still the same great 
whiskey as before the war 
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Greatest coloratura soprano of the age sings ‘‘The Bel 
Song” from “‘Lakmé” and “The Mad Scene” from “Lucia 
di Lammermoor” for Columbia Records 


Born are brilliant, highly embellished arias. Both are infallible tests and The Mad Scene from Gaetano Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor 
of an artist's technical agility in singing. And, in both, the truly (Set M-mM-561 ... $3.50). 
amazing coloratura voice of the great Lily Pons is most “faith- Like so many of the world’s most renowned artists, Lily Pon 
fully yours” because Columbia Records are laminated, pressed in records exclusively on Columbia Records. Hear the greatest colon 
layers, with playing surfaces of fine, expensive, long-wearing tura soprano of the age, the dynamic diva of the “Met” in a Lily Pow 
smooth plastics, that are bonded to a tough, sturdy core. Concert: Caro Nome from Verdi's Rigoletto; Theme and Variations 
By this exclusive lamination process, Columbia by Proch; Charmant Oiseau, from Félicien David! 
Masterworks Records insure you the highest qual- C Oo L U M B | A La Perle du Brésil (Set M-MM-582, $2.75) ...il 
ity of reproduction for Lily Pons’ lovely voice... four arias from Donizetti’s Daughter of the Reg: 
a voice that soars to new heights in this great ment (Set x-206, $2.50) ... and in her flawles 
Columbia recording of Two Famous Coloratura recording of the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria, and 


Arias: The Bell Song from Léo Delibes’ Lakmé, R E C Oo R D Ss Scott's Think on Me (17376-D, $.75). 


Trade Marks **Columiia,"’ ‘* Masterworks’’ and @®D Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Prices shown are exclusive of taxes Columbia Recording Corporation @® A Subsidiary of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
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Nathan Milstein (Violin): Mendels- i d arra Martial Singher (Baritone): Nine fa- Dimitri Mitropoulos conducting 
sohn’s Concerto in E Minor, Opus 64; supporting cast, in Robin Hood, the fa- mous French Operatic Arias, with Met- Minneapolis Symphony Orch.: Le Cy 
with Walter, cond. The Phil.-Symphony mous English legend, retold in dramatic ropolitan Opera Orchestra conducted by D’Or (The Golden Cockerel) Suite! 
Orch. of N. Y. Set M-MM-577 . . $4.50 form. Set M-MM-583 ..... . $4.50 Paul Breisach. Set M-578 . . . $4.50 Rimsky-Korsakov. Set x-mMx-254, $25 
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moosition. The trial record reads: “A 
memosal was — rat that he 
ey, to the charge of coming to 
hed States on a mission for the 
smans. It was part of the proposal 
Dasch that after his plea of guilty he 
mld be sentenced, hg he should bi 
mige anything with respect to this 
meement during the proceedings [the 
si) and that several months after the 
aiee had died down the FBI would ob- 
tp a Presidential pardon for him. Dasch 
#Grst agreed to the proposition and then 
fdated he would not go through with it. 
HAgent] Wills stated that thereupon he 
‘gd Johnstone made an effort to per- 
ade Dasch to aig. with the 
proposed course of action, telling Dasch 
that he should have some consideration 
for his father and mother and rela- 
tives over in German-occupied coun- 
ties who would be liable to retaliation 
j 2 ; the Germans.” 
| Dasch demanded to be exonerated. But 
he made a poor impression at the trial. 
highly nervous man, he acted up, 
Seated unpleasant situations, and fought 
with his own counsel. He was given 30 
fears in prison. 
© Dasch is still in Atlanta. Ever since 
going there he has begged for permis- 
sion to write his own story. Authorities 
refuse to let him have even a pencil. He 
is held incommunicado. 

The Department of Justice is consider- 
ing steps to have him pardoned. But 

is a military prisoner, and the 

Army must make a request for his pardon. 
So far.the Army has either forgotten him 
or ignored him. 


-_. 
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nmernoafil Lhe Case of Ernest Burger 
; Burger, a resident of the Midwest for 
Lily Pong Years, was taken into custody by FBI 
est colon 28ents at the Governor Clinton Hotel the 
oe day after Dasch confessed in Washington. 
) Lily Pow The saboteurs who landed on Long Is- 
Variation land had one to carry nothing of Ger- 
en Davidigg 280 origin ashore with them. But Burger 
3 fam “sobeyed. With him from the U-boat he 
75) ++*"Hi took a partially filled bottle of schnapps 
' the Regt a package of German cigarettes. He 
er flawless Purposely dropped the cigarettes near the 
feria edge of the water, and the schnapps a 
vs further up the beach. He threw 
away his cap, which bore ‘the’ insignia of 
_ the German Marine Infantry. It. was his 








plan to leave a clear trail to the spot 
Where the saboteurs buried their boxes of 
Eplosives. 

7 Walking along the shore, Burger 
pped numerous other articles—socks, 
mes, a vest, bathing trunks, and rain- 
While burying the boxes, he pur- 
pe , Siagged a ae De oe the 
“and, leaving a track which might be dis- 
Covered. He buried the sea bag with the 
top exposed a bit and also left a spade 
on the shore. The drag marks of the 







































nducting 
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bag were spotted by searchers and led to 
the explosives. 

Burger claimed, and Dasch confirmed 
the assertion, that before they left Ger- 
many both men knew of each other’s in- 
tention to defeat the mission. In Paris, en 
route to Lorient, Dasch and Burger had 
their first lengthy conversation about dis- 
closing the plot. There, according to Bur- 
ger, Dasch talked with an American who 
was to be returned to the United States 
on an exchange ship, revealing his plan 
to surrender to the FBI. Dasch, with 
Burger’s knowledge, did this so he could 
prove that even before sailing he had no 
intention of going through with the sabo- 
tage. 

In their room at the Governor Clinton 
Hotel, Burger and Dasch put their cards 
on the table, formulating their plan to 
surrender. 

The trial record states: “That evening 
[Saturday] Dasch stated he had a plan 
which would keep them out of difficulty 
in the United States. The discussion was 
resumed the following morning at which 


Burger testified that the reason Dasch 
waited from Sunday to Thursday to go to 
Washington was ause “Dasch had 
more or less of a nervous breakdown.” 

Burger remained in his room at the . 
Governor Clinton most of Saturday, June 
20, as he expegted to receive some 
from Dasch in Washington or from the 
FBI. He left his door unlocked. At 5 p.m. 
agents entered and arrested him. 

Burger had been an aide-de-camp to 
the purged Storm Trooper Chief t 
Roehm. Suspected of — disloyal, Bur- 
ger was charged with falsification of pap- 
ers and imprisoned for seventeen months, 
after which the charges were dismissed. 
But during his imprisonment, the Gestapo 
told Mrs. Burger that her husband had 
stolen money and would be sentenced to 
serve eight years in a chain gang. The 
Gestapo advised Mrs. Burger to get a 
divorce. 

The trial document states: “This false 
information caused Burger’s wife, who 
was pregnant at the time, to have a 
miscarriage and a nervous breakdown. 





time Dasch told Burger: that when he 
returned to Germany he found conditions 
there much worse than he had expected 
and that he believed the present German 
regime ‘should be overthrown. Burger 
then told Dasch that he had left the 
articles on the beach in the hope that 
they would be discovered. It was agreed 
to telephone the New York office of the 
FBI that they were going to see J. Edgar 
Hoover. 

“They did not wish to go to the New 
York office because they had been told in 
Germany that all F°I offices, except the 
headquarters in Washington, were being 
watched by the agents of the Gestapo. 
Dasch made the call to-the New York 
office about 7:30 p.m.” 


e 


International 
Burger and Dasch went to jail, the bodies of their six companions to unmarked graves 


This made Burger very bitter against the 
Gestapo . . . He did not desire to leave 
by unlawful methods because of fear of 
retribution against his wife. He therefore 
volunteered for service outside of Ger- 
many, which resulted in his subsequent 
trip to the United States.” 

After his arrest Burger supplied the 
FBI with information about the German 
Secret Service, told how he had heard 
while in Lorient that two German naval 
experts were en route to New Jersey, and 
outlined operations of Gestapo agents in 
Central and South America. 

No proposition was made to Burger by 
FBI agents such as that offered 5 
Burger escaped execution but received a 
sentence of life imprisonment. 











Lively Action Game 
Dig letters from a pile with the magic pick 
_ (adhesive surfaced), and be first to form a 
winning word. Any number up to six can 
join the hilarious scramble! New editions 
of Dig are now in preparation. 





MONOPOLY—Most popular of the world’s 
great standard games. Sets at $2 and 
upwards, 


MAKE-A'MILLION 





A Sensativnal Card Game. The Object is 
to Capture Count Cards totalling a Million. 
Havoc is raised by the adroit use of the 
Exciting Bull and Bear cards. You will 
like it. Price 75:cents. 


PARKER BROTHERS inc. 


SALEM. MASS e* NEW YORK e CHICAGC 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





The Prime Ministers of Britain 
and Canada are arriving to discuss 
with President Truman what to do 
about the atomic bomb (see Foreign 
Affairs). This is an appropriate time to 
bring up to date a summary of Ameri- 
can official thinking on the subject. 

Perhaps the correct word would be 
“groping” instead of “think- 
ing.” Most officials, like 
most civilians, are feeling 
their way. Very few are 
sure enough of themselves 
to speak dogmatically. Nev- 
ertheless, certain trends 
of thought, and even cer- 
tain tentative conclusions, 
are emerging. The follow- 
ing, in particular, deserve to 
be noted: 

1—The time factor of 
safety. Whereas many scientists say 
another nation, working independ- 
ently, could duplicate the atomic bomb 
in two to five years, many engineers 
and industrialists who worked on the 
American project say it would take 
longer: up to ten or fifteen years. T 
scientists, such as Dr. Vannevar Bus 
‘and President James B. Conant, sa 
from five to fifteen years. Some high 
ranking officials are using eight years 
as a working hypothesis. 

These longer estimates fortify the 
instinct to keep the bomb as a United 
States-British-Canadian monopoly as 
long as possible. They comfort offi- 
cials who admit that international con- 
trols will have ‘to be devised, but 
would rather let their successors shoul- 


der the responsibili 


to the destructiop of the nation. 
Other officials not only regard the 
eight-year estimate as very dubious 
but argue that delay in setting up ef- 
fective controls will inevitably inten- 
sify international suspicions and lead 
to a disastrous race in armaments. 
2—Maintaining our head start. A 
few officials contend that with our 
present head start, be it five years or 
eight, and continued intensive re- 
search and development—perhaps at 
the rate of $1,000,000,000 a year—we 
can expect to maintain a safe advan- 
tage. The answer is that: (a) no de- 
fense against atomic warfare is in 
sight, and (b) superior atomic weap- 
ons will not do us much good if an 
enemy hits us first with inferior but 
still effective atomic weapons. This 
answer is overwhelmingly supported 
by scientific and technical opinion. 








for giving to 
others information which might lead 


Our Gropings on the Atom 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


8—Outlawing the atomic bomb. 
When the President made this pro- 
posal it was assumed that he was 
thinking of a simple agreement not 
to use atomic weapons, comparable to 
the international convention prohib- 
iting the use of poisonous gas. But 
it is generally conceded that the 
e ' aggressors in the second 


gas if they had thought it 
would be decisive and if 
they had not feared retalia- 
tion. As Dr. Conant warned 

’ last week, atomic energy is 
a different order of weapon. 
It is so destructive that it 
might be used with in- 
stantly decisive effect and 
so without fear of serious 
retaliation. 

In the bare form in which he set it 
forth, the President’s proposal was so 
palpably inadequate that persons clos~ 
to the White House have been explain- 
ing that he meant, of course, “effec- 
tive” outlawing of the atomic bomb- 
an agreement which would be imple: 
mented. 

4—International supervision. No onc 
has yet suggested an “effective” way 
of outlawing atomic weapons which 
would not require an international in- 
spection force free to go anywhere in 
any nation at any time. The scientists 
say that it is technically feasible to 
detect and prevent research and man- 
ufacture of atomic weapons without 
restricting research and development 
of atomic energy for peaceful. pur- 
poses. 


Informal discussions in the Ad- 
ministration and Congress show a 
steady trend toward the conclusion 
that eventually an international in- 
spection force must be set up. From 
this necessarily follows the conclusion 
that any nation which refuses to sub- 
mit to inspection must be treated as 
an aggressor. 


Some officials ask: “Suppose Russia { 


won't agree to international inspec- 
tion—or a 
withdraws? Would the United States 
be willing to go to war against Russia?” 
The only answer they get is: “Let’s 
see first if Russia won't agree.” 
These, briefly, are the major trends 
of thought on the atomic bomb in 
Washington as Messrs. Truman, Attlee 
and King forgather to see if the in- 
genuity of the politicians can catch up 
with the ingenuity of the scientists. 


world war would have used } 


ees to it now and later v 
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YOUR “POSTWAR DREAM” RADIO IS ON ITS WAY! 


ee 


THE HEPPLEWHITE-— New, automatic radio-phonograph ina beautifi ully finished cabinet of Hepplewhite inspiration 


Thanks to new production techniques, Stromberg-Carlson 


quality is now offered in a wide range of models and prices 


If you have ever dreamed of owning a 
truly fine radio, a thrilling experience 
will soon come your way. You will step 
into your radio dealer’s store and lis- 
ten to the new Stromberg-Carlsons. 
And suddenly you will find yourself in 
a new world of musical beauty and 
perfection. 

Rarely, except in the concert hall 
itself, have you heard music as the new 


THE DYNATOMIC— Imagine Stromberg-Carlson 
quality at a price within the reach of all. This ultra- 
Modern tab e radio in brown or ivory plastic is built 
to the same high standards and with the same peer- 
ess craftsmanship as the larger Stromberg-Carlsons. 

pensive—a table radio you will be proud to own. 


For the main radio in your home 


Stromberg-Carlsons bring it to you— 
with such purity of tone, such natural- 
ness of reproduction. You will listen 
entranced . . . and then will come the 
pleasantest discovery of all. This su- 
premely fine musical instrument can 
be yours at a price easily within your 
means, thanks to new production tech- 
niques developed by Stromberg-Carl- 
son during the war. 


THE NEW WORLD—Automatic radio-phonograph 
in beautiful but completely functional cabinet 
designed for tomorrow's liyjng, in walnut or ma- 
hogany veneers. Standard Broadcast, 2 FM bands, 
international short-wave band. Extraordinary 
reproduction of broadcast or recorded programs. 


... there:is nothing finer than a 


THE 18th CENTURY—Au |: .atic radio-phonograph 
in rich mahogany or wainut veneers with hand. 
rubbed finish. Standard broadcast, 2 FM bands and 
an international short-wave band. Built-in album 
space . .. a superb instrument for any home. 


THE BEAUX ARTS -— Compact automatic radio- 
honograph in modern walnut and fabric cabinet, 
Standard broadcast and international. short-wave 
bands. 0 aes performance -for small radio- 
phonograph. ee 
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STROMBERG-ZARLSON 


© 1945, STROMGBERG-CARLSON COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
1N CANACA, STROMBERG-CARLSON CO. LTO., TORONTO 
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Crisis on Bomb Secret Brings 


Determined Attlee to This Side 


Favors Sharing Knowledge 
With All the Big Three Nations; 
Dominions Urge Strong Stand 


This week the war-born alliance be- 
tween the United States and the British 
Empire will face its first grave crisis, its 
first true challenge. The occasion will be 
the visit of Prime Minister Clement R. 
Attlee of Britain and Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King of Canada to Washing- 
ton. The issue will be the most por- 
tentous question of the day: the secret 
of the atom bomb. Edward Weintal of 
— Washington bureau tells 
why: 

“The United States has talked and 


‘ acted as if it alone had the power to de- 


cide the future control of the atom bomb, 
although it was developed jointly by 
this country, Britain, and Canada. This 
has caused a strong reaction among the 
British public. Protests against American 


plans to keep the bomb secret have | 


mounted. The dominions have joined in 
vociferously. Dominion Prime Ministers 
have goaded Attlee. ‘Don’t be a mouse, 
Clement,’ they said in effect. ‘Go stand 
up to Harry.’ 

“Attlee is determined to stand up to 
Harry. He holds strong views on the fu- 
ture of atomic energy (NEwswEEK, Oct. 
15). He does not share President Tru- 
man’s opinion that there can be free ex- 
change of scientific knowledge on atomic 
energy while its application to weapons 
of war is kept secret. He believes that 
at least the Big Three powers must 
share all atomic secrets and that, without 
waiting for the establishment of the 
United ‘Nations Organization, the mili- 
tary staff committee of 
Council of the organization should be set 
up at once and appoint a body to study 
means of control and supervision over 
atomic developments. 

“So determined is Attlee to devote all 
his time to the problem of atomic control 
that he has so far refused all suggestions 
for discussing other Anglo-American is- 
sues during his visit. The list of advisers 
accompanying him reads like a Who's 
Who of British atomic experts: Sir John 
Anderson, chairman of the Atomic 
‘Energy Advisory Committee, Nevile 
Butler, a Foreign Office expert on atomic 
control, Lord Portal, chief of the Air 
Staff, and Gen. Edward I. C. Jacob, the 
— Minister's personal military ad- 
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the Security: 


Black star 
Attlee heads for an atomic showdown... 


But Fully Dressed 


There was much headshaking in the 
White House. Custom, established in 
Roosevelt-Churchill days, required Prime 
Minister Attlee to stay at the White 
House. The President was willing: He 
liked Attlee. But Mrs. Truman was re- 
luctant. A story still haunting the White 
House—of Winston Churchill running 
all over the place with nothing but a 
towel’ around his waist—may have trou- 
bled her. In any case, she did not like 
foreign house guests and she did not 
mind telling the President so. 

Dutifully the President yielded to his 
wife. He told the British that Blair 
House, where he once stayed himself, 
was a nice place for their Prime Minis- 
ter. But the British had different ideas. 
They thought Blair House drafty and un- 
comfortable. It looked like a deadlock 
but the President had a solution. “Jim- 
mie” Byrnes would settle the argument. 
Soothingly, the Secretary of State sug- 
gested a compromise: Perhaps Attlee 
could stay overnight and leave prompt 
after breakfast. By this time the Briti 
were ruffled. Attlee would have to stay 
two nights or not at all, they said. 

By the end of the week the British 
won their point. Attlee was to stay two 
nights at the White House and then 
move on to the embassy. 
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British Combis 
.. and brings along his expert, Anderses! 


One Last Heil 
The’ British in Berlin last week a» 
nounced officially that as far as they we 


_ concerned Hitler was dead. They hai 
examined numerous witnesses. They } 


ieced together nearly every detail of th 
antastic last days the Fiihrer spent in thy 
bunker beneath the Reichschancellery lat 
April. It added up to a tawdry Gotte 
dammerung with Hitler and his mistre 
Eva Braun, in the leading roles. The | 
guage of the official statement lent a dy 
humor to each act of this crazy drama 
Excerpts: : 

Act I: Hitler’s original intention had 
been to fly to Berchtesgaden on April 2 
and from there continue the strugge 
When that day came he postponed i 
departure. On April 22, at about 4:9 

.m., he held a staff conference, at whic 
e made it clear to his advisers that h 
considered the war was lost and that} 
intended to remain in. Berlin to the lasti 
defense of the capital. If Berlin fell} 
would die there. 27 

His state of mind was reported by 
who saw him to have been very mv 
calmer after the crisis on April 22. He 
made his decision. if 

His physical health, on the contrary 
was poor. The nervous strain, unheaiil 
living conditions, and eccentric hours t4 
on him. Apart from the reported trem 
bling of the hands, from which he had su 
fered for some time, and his general 
crepitude, he was as normal as ever in D 
mind. 

Act II: On the evening of April 2 
Hitler married Eva Braun, the ceremopj 
being performed by an official from # 
Propaganda Ministry in a small c 
ference room in the bunker. Eva Bra 
ae have suggested the marriage, for 8 
had apparently always wished for 





Engineered Rubber delivers 
coal to the surface. 


SPEED... 


Imagine a flying freighter . .. unloading 
its entire cargo in 7 seconds...WHILE 
TRAVELLING AT FULL SPEED! 

That’s not fancy ...it’s fact. During 
the war Army engineers equipped C-47’s 
with U. S. Rubber conveyor belts which 
sent vital supplies parachuting to earth 
with pin-point accuracy. 

Thus engineered rubber helps bread- 
en the use of air express for future 
commercial purposes... permitting 
deliveries along nonstop flights...elim- 
inating landings on time-consuming 
reruns over the receiving point. 

There seems to be no end to the ver- 
satility of the engineered rubber con- 
veyor belt. It serves to carry loads of 


ster 


~~. 


abrasive coal and ore, or foodstuffs and 
other materials—it operates below the 
earth, crosses valleys, descends moun- 
tains ... and now, high in air, “kicks” 
cargo out into space. 

Always, the most efficient conveyor 
belting is the result of close cooperation 
between the engineering groups involved 
...the user’s engineering staff, the de- 
signers of mechanical conveying systems 
and U. S. Rubber technicians . . . each 
group dove-tailing its efforts with those 
of the others. 

This cooperative effort was of immea- 
surable aid in speeding victory; it is no 
less essential for quick reconversion to 
a peacetime industrial order. 


Engineered Rubber delivers 
cargoes from the sky. 


the Philbarmonic-Sympbony Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E. S. T. 
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Listen to “Science Looks Forward” —new series of talks by the great scientists of America—on @ Serving Through Science 
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does so much 
so quickly {” 


“How my automatic Marchant 
turns out the work! I just enter 
the amounts to be multiplied (my 
Marchant accepts the figures as fast 
as I can read and enter them)... 
and I copy the answer before 
dial-proof is cleared. You see, on 
the Marchant the answer is form- 
ed during—not after—the entry 
of multiplier. What a time-saver! 
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uliar glory of dying with Hitler and 
had used her influence to persuade him 
to die in Berlin. : 

After the ceremony the newly married 
pair shook hands with all present in the 
bunker and retired to their suite with 
Hitler’s secretary for a marriage feast. 
According to her, the conversation, which 
had been confined to suicide, was so op- 
pressive that she had to leave. It was 
about this time that Hitler had his Alsa- 
tian dog destroyed. 

Act III: At about 2:30 a.m. on April 
30 Hitler said good-by to about twenty 
people, about ten of them women, whom 
he had summoned from the other bunkers 
in the old and new Chancelleries. He 
shook hands with the women and spoke 
to most of them. . 

At about the same time Hitler and Eva 
Braun made their last appearance alive. 
They went round the bunker and shook 
hands with their immediate entourage, 
and retired to their own apartments, 
where they both committed suicide, Hit- 
ler by shooting himself, apparently 


Newswey 


Closed Season 


For weeks shots punctuated the Berlin 
nights. The rumor spread through the 
Reich capital that the Americans haj 
declared open season on Red Army s9}. 
diers- who wandered into their secto,. 
Unofficial estimates of Russians killed by 
American sentries grew by leaps. 

Actually, the score, according to th 
provost marshal’s office last w 
amounted to eight Russians killed and 
six wounded. American sentries now have 
been warned-to shoot only as a last re 
sort. However, the Russians still prow 
around the railway stations‘after curfew 
and turn up wherever they suspect they 
can find schnapps. 

Two incidents last week were typical: 
In one, near the Tempelhof Airdrome two 
Russian soldiers were escorting a fraulein 
home. One suddenly dropped back a 
few paces and, in apparent jealousy, 
pulled out his gun and shot his com. 
panion. A GI rushed. up. When the Rus 
sian raised his revolver a second time, the 








Legs From Latvia: To the All-Union Physical Culture Parade in Moscow, 
Latvia sent some examples of Sovietized culture: girls prancing across Red Squate. 
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through the mouth, Eva Braun apparent- 
ly by taking poison, though she was sup- 
plied with a revolver. 

Act IV: After the suicide the bodies 
were taken into the garden just outside 
the bunker . . . Hitler wrapped in a 
blanket, presumably because he was 
bloody. The bodies were placed side by 
side in the garden about 3 yards from 
the emergency exit of thé bunker, and 
drenched with petrol. 

Because of the shelling the party with- 
drew under the shelter of the emergency 
exit, and a petrol-soaked and lighted rag 
was thrown on the bodies, which at once 


caught fire. The party then stood at at-" 


tention, gave the Hitler salute, and -re- 
tired. 


GI was quicker on the draw. The two 
Russians were buried without military 
honors and the GI was held on a charge 
of carrying a weapon. 

The second incident occurred in the 
Wannsee district. Two Russians slipped 
into the home of Dr. Hans Voss, chief 
of police in the American Zehlendorf dis 
trict. They murdered him and one Wit 
helm Voight, who had the misfortune to 
be visiting there at the time. They thea 
beat and raped Frau Voss and a sat tal 
old spinster named Fraulein 
American MP’s caught the attackers, and 
the case was brought to the attention of 
a high-ranking Russian officer. He 
the men “deserters and a disgrace to the 
Red Army.” 
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For a Snug ‘Furline’ Job 
es Try a Berlin Beer Hall 
S had James O'Donnell, chief of NEwswEEx’s 


AY S0h Berlin bureau, sends this vignette of night 
led by life in the physically and morally shat- 


.. tered Reich capital: 
to the The Berliner Kindl beer hall, on the 
Week, fashionable Kurfiirstendamm, was one of 


d and Berlin’s gayer night spots in the days be- 

N have fore the war. It still is. 

The clientele has changed somewhat. 

prow Every night at its more than a hundred 

crowded tables sit groups of singing, 

ot they laughing Tommies, RAF men, and snap- 
ily uniformed Yank paratrooners, with 


ypical; and there a Russian. At the tables, 
ne two on the small dance floor, or queueing up 
rdulein expectantly in the entrance and the main 
pack a aisle are the girls who make nonfraterni- 
alousy, zation what it is today. 

$ COM The Berlin female fraternazi does not 
e Rus have that Lorelei-look of her Rhineland 
ne, the sister, or the natural beauty of the miidel 


of Bavaria. But she has the class and stvle 
of the big-city girl all over the wor!d. She 
used to pound a typewriter in the Reichs- 
chancellery, kept files in the Air Minis- 
try, or acted as a receptionist for Herr 
Schmidt of Schmidt & Schmidt. She has 
her counterparts in Paris, London, New 
York, and Washington. 


That Hungry Look: She is younc— 
most of the girls here are under 21. She 
wears a hat that looks like a Paris number, 
and probably is. She has a hungry look in 
her eyes which does not come entirely 
from vitamin deficiency. And she is aw- 
fully tired of waiting underneath that 
lamppost in the ruins of Berlin for a guy 

isn’t coming back. 

The ten-piece Tyrolese band warms up 

, and it is as brassy and schmualtzy as only 
ten Berliners can be when they are 
dressed up in Alpine hats and leder- 
hosen. Beer costs a nickel a glass, which 
sounds reasonable enough until you taste 
it. For $1.50 you can order a cocktail that 
is a mixture of. ersatz lemonade and V-2 
fluid. But very few customers come here 
to drink. One GI who did struck a bar- 
gain with a Red Army cavalryman. The 
American kept doling out Tiergarten 
black marks for cognac at $60 a bottle, 
which the Russian kept extracting from 
his gaily colored dress tunic. When he 

sold three bottles, the Russian 
waltzed out and returned half an. hour 
later with three more. No sale this time, 
so he sat down and methodically drank 
all three himself. 

Roll Me Over: At dimly lit tables in 

corner the same thing goes on that 
always goes on at dimly lit tables in the 


band, a group is singing and chain-danc- 
ing. Songs range from “Roll Me Over in 
the Clover,” a fine old pub-crawling ditty 
the Allied troops brought with them 
England, to In Miichen Steht Ein 
duhaus, Eins, Zwei, Gesaufa. This 
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Two Ways to Solve Your 
_ New Tag or Label Problem 
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DOODLE AT THE PUT IT UP TO 
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OW is no time to lose time, or risk mistakes, in creating new tags or 
labels. You'll get the right answer to your problem faster by con- 
sulting Dennison first. 


Dennison know-how is founded on over 100 years’ experience in origi- 
nating and manufacturing paper specialties. And in producing tags and 
labels by the millions, we have done the impossible time and again. 

If your problem is mainly one of design, Dennison recommendations for 
art, color scheme and lettering are based on scientific research and an inti- 
mate knowledge of selling conditions in every business. 

Perhaps you face a difficult technical problem. How best to fasten your 
tag to your product, for instance. Or if you’re thinking about labels, how 
to get one to stick to an unusual surface and to stay stuck or peel off as 
you require. Dennison has those answers, as well. ; 

Remember, too, that you don’t have to pay a premium price for expert 
knowledge when you put your problem up to 
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FREE—WLLUSTRATED BOOKLET —Our booklet ‘‘If You Could Only Be At 
Every Point Of Sale’’ is full of practical information on how to make your 
product more salable through correctly designed tags and labels. Just fill in and 
mail coupon and we shall be glad to rush a copy to you. ~ ~ 
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sets off a round of “Prosits” and dancing 
on tables. In back of the hall, unim- 
ressed by the rising tide of gemut- 
ichkeit, GI wolves roam in and out like 
buyers at a fashion show., One grinned: 
“I’m not complaining, but I'll be damned 
if I know whether I’m hunting or being 
hunted. But this sure is a spot to get me 
a furline job.” In this Indian-summer 
phase of fraternization, “furline” has be- 
come GI German for fréulein. With a 
package of cigarettes, he can get twenty. 


Pa 


Tactics 


Up went the eyebrows’ of American 
Army nurses, Wacs, and Red Cross girls 
in Berlin last week as they saw the 
packets of matches issued to all personnel 
at PX’s. The covers bore this warning 
jingle: 

You're no match 

For VD. 

No is the best tactic, 
The next: prophylactic. 


, aaa 


Tidings of Gloom 
_.__ Week after week bad news comes from 
Germany of Allied disagreements and of 
the dangerous winter ahead. Last week 
General of the Army Eisenhower con- 
tributed another nage of depressing tid- 
ings in his monthly report on the occu- 
pation. He made these major points: 
Food: Sixty per cent of the Germans 
in the American zone live on a substand- 
ard diet which may lead to widespread 
malnutrition and disease. The harvest fell 
17 per cent below average and most 
Germans are “considerably underweight 
. . . this means that caloric reserves no 
longer exist and if continued will result 
in an inability to perform active work 
and a continued lack of resistance to 


disease and epidemics.” Civilians in the 
American zone in Berlin are already being 
fed American food; in the British zone 40 
per cent of the bread ration is supplied 
with imported wheat. The situation will 
probably get worse before it gets bet- 
ter. Some 2,000,000 German refugees 
may be poured into the American zone 
alone, in addition to the 1,500,000 al- 
ready there. An American-British-French 
nutrition committee prepared to recom- 
mend the immediate importation of addi- 
tional foodstuffs to forestall epidemics 
that might imperil all Europe. 
Rebellion: Certain unorganized oppo- 
sition to the American occupation forces 
is making its appearance. Here and there 


.GI’s clash with Germans, mostly returned 


prisoners protesting against fraternization 
between their women and American sol- 
diers. “The incidents have been relatively 
unimportant in themselves, but if wide- 
spread unemployment persists, the senti- 
ments behind them may provide popular 
rallying points for activities which might 
grow to organized resistance directly 
against the occupation forces.” 

Politics: Eisenhower stated that by and 
large the German population was still 
“politically dormant.” However, an 
analysis of American intelligence reports 
released by the Army told of some 
political revival. It said: “These reports 
show-the German civilian population is 
becoming alarmed over a possible Com- 
munist Germany, finds them most ap- 
proving of British occupation measures, 
doubtful of what they call American in- 
activity and indifference, and bitter at 
what they say are Soviet starvation poli- 
cies, in which all things of value are 
seized and removed. Many Germans are 
frankly apprehensive of the Communist 
parties now rising in Germany and de- 


clare that some American policies may 
be driving the civil population in the 
direction of Bolshevism and chaos.” 





oe International 
Fraternization scenes like these arouse German veterans, but the two relics of Stalingrad look beyond even anger 


Occupation: Eisenhower said that “; 
long period of political organization and | 


political education will be needed before 
the German ple can safely be en. 
trusted with the complete control of iy 
own government.” But five days previous. 
ly the general wrote to President Truman 
urging that Germany be put under Allied 
civilian control before next a 1, 

Installing civilian control in Germany 
will depend on agreement of all four 
occupying powers. So far, there has been 
more argument than agreement. Cur. 
rently, the two most serious disagree. 
ments involve the amount of industy 
to be left to Germany and the French 
proposal for internationalizing the Ruhr. 
In an effort to obtain a clearer Ameri- 
can policy on these questions, Lt. Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay, Eisenhower's deputy, 
accompanied by Ambassador Robert B 
Murphy, last week flew from Berlin to 
Washington. 

Significance-~—— 

General Clay and Ambassador Murphy 
made the trip to Washington primarily 
because relations with the Russians 
have, in effect, reached a showdown 
stage. The time has come when the 
exact amount of “surplus” machinery 


to be delivered to Soviets from the | 


western zones must be decided. The 
amount that the Russians demand will 
cause a further deterioration of the sit- 
uation outlined in Eisenhower's report. 
This, in turn, will give the British and 
Americans the choice of allowing starva- 
tion and disease to reduce the German 
population by perhaps 20,000,000 or im- 

rting food to keep these people alive- 
food for which a deindustrialized Reich 
cannot pay. The Russians apparently have 
no intention of attempting to maintain 
in their zone the minimum living stand- 
ards foreseen in the Potsdam agreement. 

The alternative for Britain and the 
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Rome: The shop windows of Rome, 
more than anything else, make the most 
striking impression on visitors from 
A g They are crammed with items 
now classed as luxuries anywhere else 
in Europe. A few hours along Via 
Condotti, around Piazza di Spagna, on 
Corso Umberto, and even on Via del 
Tritone and Via Nazionale should look 
like time spent in fairyland to foreigners. 
This land of seeming plenty, however, 
is strictly make-believe. The shop win- 
dows are crammed, because the Romans, 
except for the very wealthy, haven't the 
money to buy. Beyond the reach of most 
Romans are silk neckties at $8, shirts at 
$20, good woolen suits at $125, and 
decent leather shoes at $60 to $70. 
Restaurants and cafés are gradually 


messes and officers’ clubs. Those fre- 
quented by tourists, such as Alfredo’s on 
Via della Scrofa and the Magnolia on 
Via Palermo, depend almost entirely on 
the black market, both for food and 
clientele. Faces soon become familiar at 
the night spots. Only the same group of 
2,000 to 3,000 patrons has the money 
to go to them. 

At Alfredo’s, for instance, 1,000 lire 


‘| ($10) will buy bountiful portions of 


first-rate hors d’oeuvres, white bread and 
creamy butter, a heaping plate of white 
spaghetti, rich with butter and cheese, 
turkey, shrimp or steak, salad, dolci, real 
coffee, and a bottle of white wine to 
boot. Nor are drinks comparatively ex- 
pensive anywhere. A decent martini 
with olive can be had for 70 lire; good 
cognac and soda at a top rate of 100 lire. 
And all of this is with excellent service. 


Nuremberg: The Grand Hotel is 


being fitted out by the United States 
Army like a first-class American hostelry. 








recovering from Allied requisitioning for 


Here and There With Newsweek Correspondents 


Part of it is still in ruins, but as rapidly 
as possible German workmen under di- 
rection of American engineers are re- 
conditioning floor after floor. Incoming 
hordes of interpreters, lawyers, trans- 
lators, and experts in practically every- 
thing move: in right behind the car- 
penters. 

Across the street in the old city, the 
Germans are living in wet cellars or 
lean-tos, and cooking outside over camp- 
fires. But in the dining rooms of the 
Grand, the waiters wear tail coats, the 
linen is immaculate, the silverware shin- 


_ ing. Dinner is 8 marks—60 cents. Tip- 


ping is frowned upon, although a few 
people leave cigarettes for the waiters. 
In the main bar across the way, cognac 
and coke is the favorite drink—cognac, 
8 marks, coke, half a mark. There is a 
smaller bar for personnel of the Office of 
Chief of United States Counsel (Justice 
Robert H. Jackson) in the lobby, where 
you can get martinis and Manhattans. 
The bar adjoins the Marble Room, a 
night club with dance orchestra and 
floor show, featuring German talent. 
Everybody goes and the place is packed 
nightly. For about $2 you can spend the 
entire evening. 

There must be about 200 American 
girls attached to OCC, and they are 
having a marvelous time after working 
hours. One girl told me nobody in her 
dormitory had been without a date for a 
single night for three weeks. The girls, 
together with a sprinkling of French 
and British women, are quartered’ in 
another hotel about four blocks away, 
which has been-dubbed “Girls Town.” 

The press camp has been set up in a 
“castle” belonging to Ernst Faber, the 


. pencil manufacturer. It is a monumental 


piece of bad taste—marble floors, crystal 


ai 


chandeliers, bad oil paintings. The 
rooms are huge, and correspondents will 
be quartered dormitory-style, eight to a 
room. There’s a villa beside it, which is 
reserved for women correspondents. 
There’s a bar and lounge and game 
rooms. The mess hall is dripping with 
chandeliers, more _tail-coate 


and lusty nudes painted all over the 2. 
walls. The food is even better than 
* downtown. 


torn up, because nobody can agree on 
how it should be set up. 


political intrigue, Sofians lead a life that 
favored coffee shops where they like to 


waiters, 


The courtroom is still pretty much 


Sofia: Despite an undercurrent of 
is comparatively gay. There are many 


spend a sizable part of the afternoon 
chatting over cups of sweet, thick Turk- 
ish coffee. At dusk, it is time for the 
most popular outdoor sport in Sofia— 
the nightly promenade. The main street, 
a wide, brick thoroughfare, becomes 
completely monopolized for two hours 
by pedestrians. 

In the evening, there are many out- 
door garden restaurants available where 
orchestras play native music for danc- 
ing. Sofia several high-class night 
clubs. In some of them, swing bands 
blare out the latest American jazz tunes. 
The favorite night-club drinks are 
champagne, slivovitz, cognac, and mas- 
tika. Revelry, however, must start early 
and end early, for the militia closes 
night clubs at 10:30 p.m., and citizens 
don’t consider it wise to remain on the 
streets. The high-class restaurants in So- 
fia can usually supply a delicious din- 
ner, including caviar and wines, for 
reasonable rates, and Bulgarians cus- 
tomarily plan to spend at least two 
hours eating the many courses. 








United States will be to sponsor a re- 
ized Western Germany. A memoran- 
already presented to President Tru- 

man considers this course (NEWSWEEK, 

Oct. 22). Such a policy, however, would 


tule out the French plan to interna- — 


tionalize the Ruhr, for a healthy West- 
em Germany would need this great in- 
region. . 


~ 
Pa 


The Leader of the Band 


_ Winston Churchill once wrote® that 
of attending Harrow, he would 

rather have been apprenticed as a 
a esse * re suing as a 
er boy, or he my father to 

dress the windows of a grocer’s shop.” 
loved on the, subject of holt pabiic 
on the subject of his old public 
school, and last week for the sixth time he 





ia eas book, “‘A Roving Commission,” published 


= 


returned to speak at the annual reunion. 

The young Harrovians waited expect- 
antly as Churchill opened his speech. He 
swept his arm toward the school or- 
chestra and said: “The first thing that 
struck me when I looked at the band was, 
where is the kettledrum? It has always 
exercised keen fascination on me. I am 
not at all musically gifted. I cannot under- 
stand any music which has not got a 
tune in it. Again and again I’ve said to 
myself: If only I could get hold of those 
sticks.” Thereupon the former Prime Min- 
ister gave a lively imitation of a man play- 
ing a kettledrum. 


Po 


The Bargain 

In the stately London Times a story 
dealing with Nazi atrocities bore the 
headline: Victims GassEp aT AUSCHWITZ. 
Directly underneath it appeared a local 


item headed: Price of Gas Reduced. 


A Postscript to Laval: 
Daughter José Mourns 


Toni Howard of Newsweex’s Paris 
bureau sends this account of a sequel to 
the execution of Pierre Laval. 


About 7:30 each morning a_ thin, 
plainly dressed young woman opens the 
eavy wooden doors of No. 6 Place du 
Palais Bourbon. Then she emerges with 
her nondescript dog into the cold gray 
morning mist of Paris. She wears _ no 
make-up, and below her coat the hem of 
her skirt hangs uneven and _ shapeless. 
Casual passers-by seldom recognize her, 
but to the other residents of the square 
she is a familiar figure. She is the Count- 
ess de Chambrun, born José Laval. 
Things are different now from the 
early *30s, when José accompanied her 
father on an economic mission to the 
United States to discuss reparations with 
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I'M WIS SINCERELY because he asks me all 
the right questions . . . because there's 
sneaking about him that makes me want 
to follow along. Could be that subtle sug- 
gestion of Highland heather? Could be! 
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A LABY CAN always tell a man who's got 
That Wonderful Seaforth Feeling . . . the 
reassuring lift that comes from the heather- 
fresh grooming routine with Seaforth. In 
their stoneware mugs and jugs... $1 each 
plus tax. 
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President Hoover. José was then a viva- 
cious dark-haired girl of 19, feted by 
almost everyone on the boat. Then in 
1935, there was a trip to Rome at the in- 
vitation of Mussolini when Papa Laval 
was Minister of Foreign Affairs. That year 
was the year of the wedding, August 1935, 
when José, with a dowry of 5,000,000 
francs, married the poor but distinguished 
Count René de Chambrun, descendant of 
Lafayette, in the Church Sainte Clotilde. 
At the time the Germans came to France, 
June 1940, the Chambruns were in New 
York, but they returned shortly.to France. 

Her Father’s Daughter: Papa was 
now Vice Premier of France, heir appar- 
ent to Marshal Pétain. The big high- 
ceilinged apartment at No. 6. Place du 


Palais Bourbon was often full of guests 


at dinners and receptions. 

Gendarmes guarding the iron 
of the Palais Bourbon remember 
parties at No. 6. All through the winters 
of 1941-42, cases of champagne and 
Burgundy were brought into the square 
and carried upstairs when the people of 
France were without food and without 
coal because so much was being shipped 
to Germany. Now when José and her dog 
walk quietly and unobtrusively by on 
the way back from the Seine, gendarmes 
continue their political discussions with- 
out recognizing her. 

“José has been near collapse,” says her 
father-in-law, Gen. Adelbert de Cham- 
brun, “but she is like Antigone, she will 
be worthy of her martyred father.” 

Rest Without Peace: In the big 
French-windowed living room at No. 6, 
José Laval and her mother had made 
plans'to have the rough pine coffin in 
which Laval was buried in the criminals’ 
corner of the Thiais cemetery near Paris 
removed from its unmarked mound and 
brought to the apartment. There the 
body would have been transferred into 
a casket of polished oak. A funeral serv- 
ice for the family and a few intimate 
friends would have been held. Accord- 
ing to the procedure established for such 


} cases, the family of the executed has a 


right to remove its dead for reburial in 
another cemetery. Yet on Oct. 21, when 
the gravediggers had already arrived at 
the barren Thiais cemetery to reopen 
Laval’s freshly heaped grave, the au- 
thorization was suddenly revoked, “be- 
cause of opinions that might be excited” 
if the body of France’s most spectacular, 
most disputed traitor were transferred 
at this time. 

All that day, as Frenchmen and 
women went baek and forth through the 
Place du Palais Bourbon on the way to 
and from election booths, the apartment 
at No. 6 was silent, closed. José, who early 


in the week had made the rounds of vari- . 


ous newspaper offices and publicity agents 
in: Paris in an effort to interest American 
and other publishers in buying her 
father’s political memoirs, continued the 
laborious work of deciphering the docu- 
ments penciled in Laval’s almost illegible 


tes 
ose ,. 


— 
José de Chambrun: Happy days are gone 


hand during the days that he was con- 
fined to the tiny cell in Fresnes prison. 
That night, at the usual hour, about 11, 
residents of the Place du Palais Bourbon 
saw a familiar figure in a bulky coat 
quietly emerge from No. 6 and set off 
with her dog. 


Saal 


Hungary Turns Right 


Hungarians swarmed to the polls Nov. 
4 in the first free election held in the 
Balkans since the war. The Russians 
had withdrawn their previous demand 
that all parties appear’on a single ticket. 
Hence, the conservative Small Holders 
party seemed assured of a substantial 
majority with the Communists trailing 
far behind. In Hungary, as elsewhere in 
the regions that are occupied by Rus- 
sian forces, the presence of the Red 
Army had drastically diminished en- 
thusiasm for Communism. * 


eo. 


Murder in Surabaya 


To a group of Allied co ndents 
in Batavia, Lt. Gen. Sir Alexander F. P. 
Christison announced the murder of Brig. 
Aubertin W. S. Mallaby, handsome, 6- 
foot British commander in Surabaya. 
“Did you say ‘murdered,’ Sir?” asked a 
Dutch correspondent. “Foully murdered,” 
replied the Allied commander-in-chief in 
the Netherlands Indies. 

Six weeks after it had started, only a 
few days after its leaders had begun to 
check it, rebellion in the Indies thus 
reached a fresh climax. The British de- 
manded that. the Indonesians promptly 
surrender the men who attacked Malla- 


by’s party and observe a truce. Maj. Gen. 


D. C. Hawthorn, Allied commander in 
Java, threatened that if they did not com- 
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y with his demand he would “bring : ° f 
By whole weight of sea, land, and air e mountains O 
forces under this command and all the 


cae st aden ce paste: thew Puerto Rico hold the secret 


Mallaby died as 7 drove a : : 
base, in a car bearing a white flag, f R M 
— on rioting Indonesians to cease O on erito S rare 
fre. Most obeyed, but one peered into 
the Brigadier’s car and shot him dead. 
For his death, Christison said, Dr. 
Achmed Sukarno was to blame. 

Sukarno, “President of the Indonesian 
Republic,” did not deny Indonesian re- 
sponsibility. But, braving gunfire him- 
self, he had already begged his followers 
in Surabaya to lay down their arms and 
had denounced their local leaders as dis- 
obedient lunatics. When their disobedi- 
ence extended to murder, Sukarno lost 
much of the authority that he had 
gained as leader of rebellious Indonesian 
nillions. 

Sukarno tried to salvage his own pres- 
tige and power in exploratory talks with 
Hubertus van Mook, acting governor gen- 
eral of the Indies (the Hague denied that 
van Mook had any authority to treat 





m- with Sukarno). He attempted to halt the 
mn, rebellion by direct visits and broadcast 
1, pleas to native extremists. Meanwhile, the 
on British sent the veteran Fifth Indian Di- 
dat «=. HE vision to Surabaya. Thunderbolt fighter- 
off bombers made token strafing attacks on 


native troops near Magelang, in the in- 
terior of Java. Fresh fighting flared south 
of Batavia. About 100,000 Indonesians 
massed in the interior. 
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M Days of Terror 
nd One by one, red pins were stuck in 
et. the map of Manila hanging on_ the 
org courtroom wall. Each marked the scene 
ial of a Japanese atrocity. They outlined the 
ng waves of blood, fire, and terror that en- a > : ‘ 
ia’ S guifed the capital of the Philippines last — High up in the hills of Puerto 
1s- February. Rico there’s a little mountain distillery which 
ed The courtroom was the shell-scarred is the home of Ron Merito. Here climatic 
n-  ¢ oi residence of the a conditions are perfect for the production of 
M nila “ iT ac a, dant’s pp te this unique mountain rum which has set anew 
sat a tall, thickset Japanese general, wear- standard for — and ne quetities. ra 
ing a neat gray-green uniform, open-col- the most delicious drinks made with rum, try 
white shirt, and four rows of medals. Ron Merito. 
- " Tomer gee sa Po- 
, 0 Face to soft-spoken Filipinos. 
ig. Flanked by his chief and assistant pidigeretontcaan 
6 chief of staff, Yamashita listened to mili- 
ya. lary-court proceedings through interpret- 
a ers who translated from English, Span- 
i, ish, Mandarin, Amoy and Cantonese Chi- 
in nese, Tagalog, and Vizayan. He was 
ged with condoning and even advo- 
ae cating 123 frightful atrocities committed 
to by his troops. His reddish eyes barely 
us flickered behind horn-rimmed glasses. 
le- Sometimes his head nodded drowsily as 
tly the first of 200 prosecution witnesses told 
la- stories-many unprintable—of Japanese 
0. gm Mass terror and orgy during the last 
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m- @Patricina Abad, known to Filipino 
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movie fans as Corazén Noble, sought 
refuge in the Philippine Red Cross Build- 
ing on Feb. 10. Japanese soldiers bayonet- 
her nine times as she crouched over 
her 10-month-old daughter. The baby 
died of three bayonet wounds. 
@ A Jap soldier arranged candy and 
whisky on the floor of the dining room 
of St. Paul’s institution and lured in 
nearly 1,000 hungry Filipinos. As they 
grabbed the candy, bombs attached to 
the chandelier went off, killing nearly 
400. When a weeping girl kneeled, beg- 
ging for mercy, a Japanese grasped her 
long hair and almost decapitated her. 
Another Jap soldier tossed a baby to 
the ceiling and then impaled it on his 
bayonet as it fell. 
@ In the exclusive Ermita neighborhood, 
400 women and girls were seized by the 
Japanese. Plied with food and liquor, the 
25 most attractive were confined to the 
Bayview Hotel and raped as many. as 
fifteen times in a night by officers and 
enlisted men. At least 476 women and 
girls as young as 12 were violated during 
a week-long orgy in the Bayview and 
Manila hotels. 
@ Women with babies volunteered to go 
out from the refugee-packed German 
Club to plead with attacking Japanese. 
As they came out, the soldiers impaled 
the babies on bayonets and bamboo 
spears, and raped their mothers. 
@ After machine-gunning 300 civilians in 
the yard of a Manila home, drunken Japa- 
nese troops violated dead women, cut 
off their breasts and gouged out their 
abdomens, defiled the corpses of men 
and children, and set afire or attempted 
to bury alive some of the dying. 
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China: Divided It Stands 
Along the ‘Great Wall of China, in the 


‘rocky river country where it begins near 


the sea and in the rugged mountains edg. 
ing Mongolia, Chinese fought Chinese 
last week. Below the wall, they clashed 
in cities and along rail lines of five Chi- 
nese provinces. 

The clashes spread but they were not 
yet battles. The stakes were Manchuria 
and North China. For the moment Man. 
churia was mostly controlled by the Red 
Army or by the Chinese Communists, 
But it was also claimed as part of the 
Chinese Republic by the Central Gover. 
ment at Chungking. 

The Central Government’s army was 
far better equipped than the Communists 
and its troops were trained to use Ameri- 
can mace sa bazookas, automatic 
rifles, and artillery. But they could not 


catch up with the fast-moving Reds, al-’ 


though American: Tenth Air Force trans- 
ports poured elements’ of the 92nd and 
95th armies into. the narrow Peiping. 
Tientsin wedge first occupied by Ameri- 
can Marines. Chungking troops pushing 
up the battered Hankow-Peiping railway 
made slow progress. The obvious route 
to Manchuria was by sea. 

Against Barred Gates: Ships of the 
American Seventh Fleet, carrying troops 
of the Thirteenth, Sixteenth, and 94th 
Chinese armies, steamed northward from 
Haiphong and Hong Kong to the Man- 
churian coast. The Red Army assured the 
Chinese that it was moving out of Man- 
churia, but it denied the ships the use 
of the “free port” of Dairen. 

Only at Chinwangtao, a port near 
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By air and sea Chinese regular troops move in on Communist areas 
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Tientsin, were the Chinese able to de- 
bark. But Communists promptly blocked 
their entry into Manchuria. And inland 
the Reds controlled Kweisui, Kalgan, and 
other keys to the northern rail lines. 

Chungking, still trying for a peacetul 
settlement, made a new offer: truce on 
both sides, patrol of railroads by police 
-not Chungking troops—and consultation 
with the. Communists before moving 
troops along the railroads. But the Com- 
munists observed that Chungking made 
no mention of troop movements by air or 
sea, and greeted the offer with fresh 
skepticism. Gen. Ho Ying-chin, Chinese 
chief of staff, then served notice that his 
troops would fight for the rail lines. 

The Many Routers: Robert Shap- 
len, NEWSWEEK correspondent thus re- 
ported the political strength and weak- 
ness of both sides: 

“The Communists themselves are in 
crisis. To a large degree both the Eighth 
Route and the New Fourth armies have 
repudiated the leadership of Mao Tse- 
tung, their leader, and Yenan in general. 
In part this may have been due to Rus- 
sias!apparent withdrawal of support of 
the Chinese Communists. But most of it 
is the result of mass disappointment 
among thousands of Red troops and their 
tattered rural satellites who have won 
neither power nor spoils by the Japanese 
surrender. 

“Their discontent was spurred by the 
belief that Mao was selling his people 
down the river by remaining so long at 
Chungking conferring while Chiang Kai- 
shek successfully gambled for time—with 
American occupation troops as his agents 
in North China cities. Their confusion 
reached such proportions that Commu- 
nist-dominated Shantung Province is var- 
iously in the hands of self-designated 
New Eighth Routers, Real Eighth Rout- 
ers, onan, Eighth Routers, Yenan 
Eighth Routers, Shantung Eighth Routers, 

and some Jap puppets who call them- 
selves simply Eighth Routers. 

“To win back North China, Chiang has 
alternative courses. He can avoid an open 
declaration of civil war in a continued 

to keep present clashes localized 

and take advantage of Communist disuni- 
ty. Simultaneously, he would maintain an 
appearance of patience and forbearance 
to the world and possibly avoid more 
irect Russian aid to the Communists. - 

“But if Chiang is convinced that fur- 
ther negotiation is futile, he may take the 

Ivice of a majority of his generals and 
begin a finish fight—while his enemy is 
disorganized, in advance of probable Rus- 
sian aid, and with the backing of the 
United States.” 
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All Out for Chiang - 


Oct. 18, 1945, was « fateful date for 
China. On that day President Truman 
and Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
met with Maj. Gen. Patrick. J. Hurley, 
Ambassador to China. The President de- 
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cided. in this conference to commit the 
United States to firm support of the 
Chiang Kai-shek government. To make 
this effective, he approved military meas- 
ures which had been drawn up by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and political meas- 
ures presented by Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes. 


The Communists protested against - 


what they called American intervention 
in China’s internal affairs. The Russians 
continued to arm the Reds with matériel 
from captured Jap arsenals in Manchuria. 
The Marines and American Air Forces 
stood in the middle of what looked like a 
Chinese civil war (see page 52). All this 
put the President’s policy to the test. It 


dicted that Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chennault 
would soon resume his pre-Pearl Harbor 
job as Chiang’s chief air commander. The 
United States also promised : Chiang 
4,000 men to reorganize, modernize, and 
train his armies in tactics and strategy. 
The mission is to remain for five years. 
Significance-——— 

To such wholesale, long-pull commit- 
ments, one segment of the President's 
advisory staff was opposed. The critics 
saw American money, arms, and military 
talent upholding a reactionary regime. 
If American support were withdrawn, 


‘they held, the Communists could force 


on Chiang long-overdue social changes; 





“Intervention”: American Marines in Tientsin call their patriarch-mascot “The Beard” 


was met by disclosures of the aid given 
and about to be given to China. 

Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, Chiang’s 
Chief of Staff, before starting back to 
China, announced that 39 Central Gov- 


ernment divisions, American-trained and . 


equipped for action against the Japs, 
would continue to get American weapons 
and supplies. Flight schedules along the 
Hump supply route to China, previously 
scheduled for termination Nov. 15, were 
stepped up. To speed delivery to China 
of Lend-Lease equipment piled up in 
American warehouses and India depots 
when the Japs quit, the Air Transport 
Command borrowed planes from the 
China National Aviation Corp. The cost 
of flight operations to the ATC mounted 
to $4,000,000 a day. 

The War Department denied pub- 
lished reports that it or field commanders 
were encouraging American airmen to 
seek discharge in order to enlist in the 
Chinese air force. The announcement af- 
firmed, however, that the airmen, once 
mustered out on the point system, could 
do as they pleased. High quarters pre- 





our continued help for Chiang would 
ultimately incur the Chinese people’s 
enmity. 

The other dominant view was that 
withdrawal would mean political chaos 
and the possible downfall of Chiang, who 
alone is capable of achieving the strong, 
unified China which Asiatic stability re- 
quires. Given time, the Administration 
held, he would effect necessary reforms. 
The interventionist mainspring, Hurley, 
until now undecided whether his health 
would permit his return to his post, wrote 
friends from his New Mexico canyon re- 
treat that he now felt fit and well. 
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Palestine: Hate Day 


On Nov. 2, 1917, Foreign Secretary 
Arthur committed Britain to the 
establishment of a Jewish homeland in 
‘Palestine. Last week, 28 years later, the 
Jews still. had no homeland, and the 
Middle East no peace. In Palestine and 
Egypt, the anniversary. of the Balfour 
Declaration came as a call to violence. 
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Jewish terrorists struck first, on Hal. 
lowe’en. Night raiders attacked railroad 
stations at Jerusalem and Lydda, severed 
open-country lines, and paralyzed Pales. 
tinian traffic. Explosives damaged two 
police launches off Haifa and sank apn. 
other in Jaffa. 

Recently reinforced by South Wale 
Borderers, the Sixth Airborne and First 
Divisions, some 40,000 British troops and 
airmen and 10,000 police quickly smoth. 
ered the outbreaks. A drastic curfew was 
imposed in the region around Haifa. In 
London, Colonial Secretary George H. 
Hall said angrily that unless the “dastard- 
ly series of outrages” stopped, “progress 
in relation to Palestine will be impossible.” 
Hall placed responsibility for terrorism on 
the Jews, though on no single organiza. 
tion. 

As the Council of the Arab League 
met in Cairo, pro-Zionist outbreaks in 
Palestine set the spark to anti-Zionist 
violence in Egypt. There, young hood-: 
lums ran amok. 

They stoned Jewish and foreign-owned 
stores, sometimes looted, more often de- 
filed. With fanatic glee, they pillaged 
Cairo’s leading Jewish school, entered the 
Great Shari Farouk Synagogue, and 
burned 1,000-year-old Jewish scrolls of 
law. In Cairo and Alexandria, ten were 
killed, 637 injured. 

Significance 

The Zionist-Arab dispute raises the hu- 
manitarian issue of bringing relief to the 
Jews of Europe. It raises the question of 
British and American fulfillment of prom- 
ises to the Zionists. The Labor party com- 
mitted itself completely’ to the Zionist 
cause during the British election last 
summer. Congress has gone on record 
as favoring the Zidnists, in spite of the 
late President Roosevelt’s assurances to 
Ibn Saud (NEwswEEx, Oct. 29). But the 
troubles with the Arabs also raise the ex- 
tremely important question of strategic 
control of the Middle East and its oil. 
There, the Arabs in many ways hold the 
whip hand over Britain and the United 
States.. 

Furthermore, there is one great X in 
the strategic equation in the Middle East 
—the position of Russia. The Russians 
have lately shown a great and growing 
interest in the Arabs. So far, they have 
taken no stand for or against Zionism. At 
Potsdam, Generalissimo Stalin told Presi- 
dent Truman that he regarded Palestine 
as a purely Anglo-American problem. 
But before the war, Russian policy was 





_ opposed to Zionism. Emigration to Pales 


tine by a Soviet Jew was considered 8 
“counterrevolutionafy act.” Furthermore, 
the Germans revived anti-Semitism dur- 
ing their occupation of Russia and it 
probably still is a problem in the Ukraine 
and the southern provinces. It was 
against this background that Palestine 
Arab papers last week carried reports 
that Abdel Rahman Azzam Bey, Secte- 
tary General of the Arab League, would 
visit Moscow in the near future. 























NEXT TIME you take a trip, 
chances are you can go in Pullman 
comfort. 


That’s because the way Pullman 
works with the railroads—through 
its centrally controlled ‘pool’ of 
sleeping cars—makes it possible to 
take care of the heavy military 
load and accommodate an increas- 


ing number of. civilians, too. 

So, always ask for Pullman space 
when you plan to travel! 

We'll welcome you aboard a 
sleeping car. as we’ve welcomed 
every Pullman passenger for more 
than 80 years—with service, com- 
fort, and safety that no other way 
of going places fast can match! 


COMFORT! Pullman cars are clean and safe; Pullman beds are. SERVICE! Courteous Pullman employees are proud of their art in 
big and soft, with fresh linen every night. You get a wonderfully extending travel hospitality. They help make your Pullman 


restful sleep! P 
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trip a memorable event! 
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Marshall Finds Safety Slipping 
as U.S. Armed Might Dwindles 


Danger in Quick Release 
of Armed Forces Is Underlined; 
Victory Might Be Wasted 


As late as the spring of 1940 when Hitler 
was about to complete the domination of the 
continent of Europe, we actually spent about 
one and three-quarter billions on our entire 
defense establishment, military and naval... 
The year that France fell gate receipts for 
amusement and sporting events in the United 
States totaled a billion and a half, nearly as 
much as our entire outlay for the Army and 
’ Navy. We spent five and a half billion more 
on tobacca, and alcoholic products—about 
three times the sum we devoted to our pre- 
carious national security, even in that most 
critical hour of world history. 


That same amount of money spent on 
arms in 1987, General of the Army 
Marshall said last week at The New 
York Herald Tribune Forum, might well 
have given the Axis cold feet and thus 
‘prevented the war. The United States, he 
continued, must snap out of: its present 
military apathy and keep itself strong, not 
only for its own sake but for that of the 
world. It must be prepared to pay for it 
or suffer a “repetition of the succession of 
tragedies of the past 30 years.” 


Warning that the United Nations Or- 
ganization has no chance of success with- 
out the full backing of American strength, 
the Army Chief of Staff called on the 
United States to accept and not shirk the 
responsibility of the victory. Yet he saw 
the nation already sliding back into peace- 
time 
tary. Unless-the trend is checked, General 
Marshall believes, the victory will be 
wasted. 

“We are still strong today,” he said, 
“but we won't be so a few months hence 
unless we take very positive and definite 
measures to give some degree of per- 
formance to the strength for which we 
have just spent so much of human life 
and money to develop. | 

“We are currently engaged in the de- 
mobilization of our wartime forces at the 
fastest possible rate. That to my mind is 
precisely as it should be. The machinery 
that we built to fight this war has been 
eating into our national resources for 
years ... It is certain, however, that the 
military establishment cannot hope to 
insure the safety of the United States 
very much longer at the present rate of 
demobilization unless some permanent 
peacetime program is established and 
at an early date. 

“For the moment, in a widespread 





GIs with discharges: Are they leaving victory behind them? 


abits and attitudes toward the mili- - 
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emotional crisis of the American peg . 
demobilization has become, in effect, g 
integration, not only of the armed forg 
but apparently of all conception of we 
responsibility and what it demands of y 
If we are to nourish the infant Units 
Nations Organization and thus establig 
some possibility of a future decent wo 
order, definite measures must be tak 
immediately to determine at least ¢ 


basic principles for our ar milif 
policy. I have never felt so certain4 
anything in my life.” a 


Stripped of Top Kicks | 
the Army Comes A Da 


The demobilization speed-up 
gave concern to General of the 
Marshall is apparent all over Europ 
It is worst of all in the southwesten 
part of Germany, where the occupatig 
forces are riding herd on a populatig 
which is becoming increasingly resticg 
Newsweex's Berlin bureau sends this @ 
count of the debilitated American Arm 


in Germany: 


On a recent junket to Frankfurt 
NEWSWEEK reporter saw more genen 
officers in four days than he had seenil 
four years in the Army itself. Despil 
redeployment, there seem to be as mai 
colonels and second lieutenants in ¢ 
American zone as ever. There are ali 
some privates. But as a_ functionig 
organization, the American Army is com 
ing apart at the seams, and the reas 
is not hard to find. The sergeants and 
lot of privates have shipped for home. 
This should settle once and for all th 
long-standing debate over just who made 
the Army click back in the days when it 
did click—when it won a war. 

The much-belabored top kick, staf 
sergeant, mess sergeant, and even the 
T/4 who kept orderly-room records ot 
derly—they don’t work here any more. 
Now when you call for an Army jeep, 















it is usually driven by a German civilian; ‘sn 
avhen you eat in an Army mess, the med a 
is probably cooked by krauts; when you asks 
dial an Army extension, it is an unex di 
pected thrill to hear an American drawl e 
and not the more usual “Moment, bitte, ” 
followed by a wrong connection. of I 
German civilian help is doing about T 
everything except holding reveille and con 
signing the morning report. You take ar Apf 
other quick look at all the flattened cities sixt 
for reassurance on just who won the wat. see 
Meanwhile generals are rolling up their stro 
sleeves and tackling the serious problem act 
of maintaining empires which threaten t goe 
collapse from lack of spearholders. The kil! 
men they need to hold. their rank are or 
vanishing swiftly. This is particu ino 
true at Bad Nauheim, headquarters of the wh: 





American Fifteenth or “Mystery” Amy: 
The mystery is where it fought. : 
. Full colonels as usual are still reaching; 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities, 


A New Leaf in Tobacco History 


Yes, tobacco history is being made 


today. Not with a new variety but with 


a remarkable chemical that is helping 
tobacco growers everywhere raise har- 
dier, healthier plants of all types... 
and at the same time save many days 
of back-breaking labor every year! 
This chemical is ‘Aero* Cyanamid, a 
combination weed killer and fertilizer. 
Applied to tobacco plant beds from 
Sixty to ninety days before. the tobacco 
seeds are planted, ‘Aero’ Cyanamid de- 
stroys the weed seeds before they have 
a chance to germinate. Later, it under- 
goes a chemical change and loses this 
killing power, becoming a fertilizer and 
enr'ching the soil to produce sturdy, 
more disease-resistant transplants 
which in turn yield a better, earlier 


crop of finer tobacco leaves. 

Here is a double benefit of tremen- 
dous importance. But ‘Aero’ Cyanamid 
offers another advantage of equal 
if not greater value to the farmer. It 
eliminates the costly and time- 
consuming job of hand weeding, 
which in most cases is a matter of 
great expense. As a result, its use 
is increasing throughout all the 
important tobacco growing dis- 
tricts of the country. A common 
estimate among farmers is that 
“a dollar spent for ‘Aero’ Cyana- 

mid saves ten dollars in labor.” 

‘Aero’ Cyanamid is also being 
used with similar success by other 
farmers for controlling weeds in. 
tomato, pepper, celery and vari- 


ous other transplant beds. Thus does 
another phase of Cyanamid chemical 
research and product development di- 
rectly benefit the public. *Trade-Mark 


American — 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. ¥. 
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MOLDING THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





The Hose that fought 
a hurricane-AND WON 3 


N the night of November 29, 1944 

a 60-mile gale roared into the har- 
bor of Portland, Maine, bringing the 
highest tide in memory of local water- 
men. At the time the big sea-going 
tanker S.S. Moose Mountain was dis- 
charging oil at the dock of the Portland 
Pipe Line Company. 


As the storm grew in fury, other ships 
were towed to safer anchorages. But 
the Moose Mountain could not be 
moved; she was only partially un- 
loaded. Wind and water pounded re- 
lentlessly against her beam, snapping 
hawser after hawser until only the 
stern lines held, and she began swing- 
ing away from the dock. 


It looked as though the ship would be 
driven ashore. Then, suddenly her 
drift was checked. In veering, she had 
taken up slack in the big 10-inch 
Goodyear Style 204-H Oil Suction and 
Discharge Hose conveying oil from her 
forward tanks to the dock — and the 
hose held fast! 


For three and a half hours this sturdy | 
Goodyear hose outfought the hurri- 
cane, securing the big oiler until tugs 
could be summoned to remoor her 
safely. The super-strength and rugged- 
ness which Goodyear builds into oil- 
loading hose to withstand the high pres-. 
sure and rough abuse of dock service 
saved the ship. 


This extra durability is typical of the 
supreme quality you get in all indus- 
trial hose specified by the G.T.M. — 
Goodyear Technical Man. That is why 
it will pay you to consult him on all 
your hose needs, from simple tubing 
to giant dredging hose. Just write: 
Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio or Los 
-Angeles 54, California. 


FOR BELTING, HOSE, MOLDED GOODS 
AND PACKING built to the world’s 
highest quality standard, phone your 
nearest Goodyear Industrial Rubber 
Products Distributor. 
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EN times the wisdom, vision 
T -- the know-how. Ten times 
the experience, the contacts. 
That’s a big order, but that’s the kind 
of service American-Marietta offers. 
For over the years the goal of this man- 
agement has been to provide complete 
industrial finishing service in plants from 
coast to coast. And now the skill, experi- 
ence and facilities of each of our ten divi- 
sions is amplified by that available in 
-each of the other nine. The highly spe- 
cialized formulation and creation of qual- 
ity paints, enamels and lacquers is 
improved nine-fold. : 
Through this broad yet coordi- 
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nated service, many leading manufac- 
turers are solving, very simply, their fin- 
ishing problems. The day-to-day contacts 
with their nearest American-Marietta 
division is backed by the personalized 
service of the entire organization. — 
Yesterday American-Marietta was 
made up of eight divisions; today there 
are ten; tomorrow there may well be 
twelve, fourteen or more. But whatever 
the number, all divisions of American- 
Marietta are continuously planning 
ahead .. . anticipating new finishing 
problems that will inevitably be 
created by new materials, new prod- 


ucts and manufacturing methods. 


One of the Great Names in Paint Making 


AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 


43 EAST OHIO STREET ¢ CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Plants located at Kankakee, Ill., Marietta and Cleveland, Ohio, High Point, N. C., Kansas City, Mo., Dallas, Texas, Seattle, Washington and Griawa, Canad: . 
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VICTORY TIDES 
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This is the fourth 
in a series on the 
lessons of the war. 


I, national and 
world _ security 
best served by a 
new and yet un- 
tried system 
whereby the three 





Navy, 
are merged into 
one power bloc, serving under one de- 
fense head interpo: between the 
services and their constitutional head, 
the President of the United States, and 
influenced in its decisions by the prin- 
ciple of command? Or is security better 
served by the older, war-tested, decen- 
tralized system, streamlined to meet the 
exigencies of a total war effort and 
influenced by cooperation? 

Thus far the arguments pro and con 
have been confined in the ‘main to the 
leaders of the two services. But the 
final decision should take into account 
the lessons of the war. 

If the services were small, unification, 










Cooperation: The Way to National Safety 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


even though it was tried in the early 
days after the Revolution and then dis- 
carded, might perhaps serve the nation 
well. But where each service has grown 
to great size, unification presents diffi- 
culties and dangers, which only a meas- 
ure of decentralization can obviate. If 
this statement is doubted, turn to the 
precedents found in civilian life. When 
corporations have grown to great size 
and amassed too much power, Con- 
gress has seen a threat in this and has 
imposed legislative curbs, usually of a 
decentralizing nature, to avoid danger 
and maintain fair practices. 

In the interests. of justice, however, 
as well as for efficiency, a separate air 
arm co-equal with the Army and Navy 
should be created. This new arm should 
control] the strategic air forces, leaving 
to the Army and Navy the tactical air 
forces their needs demand. There is 
nothing new in this division of force. 
The Army exercises control over many 
ships, apart from the Navy, and the 
Navy has the direction of a land force 
composed of Marines. This system has 
worked all through the war with 
few hitches. . 


We could have had unification of 
the entire government in the early days 
of the Republic, but the nation pre- 
ferred a more decentralized and lib-* 
eral system under which unity of 
purpose was achieved through ‘the co- 
ordinated efforts of three independent 
and co-equal powers—the judicial, the 
executive, and the legislative. This de- 
cision established a fundamental con- 
stitutional precedent. 

To some extent, it was the practical 
unification of the Japanese Army and 
Navy under military command which 
aided in the destruction of that navy 
and thus destroyed Japan’s entire Far 
Eastern plan of expansion. 


Qn the fighting front unification 
could safeguard a measure of freedom 
of action for the three military forces. 
But on. the home front, by sluicing all }. 
appropriations through one head, it 
would set up a great power bloc within 
the executive branch of government. In 
that bloc might reside a potential dan- 
ger, one which by implication at least 
the framers of the Constitution sought 
to avoid. 
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tor that star. Privates sit around counting 
their points and listening to each other 
groan. They are the first to inform you 
they just don’t’ give a damn anymore. 
Even fraternization has become a bore. 

Everybody is glad to see the boys go 
home. But the Army’s apparent lack of an 
interim plan to. cover the period from 
cessation of hostilities to the period of 
military occupation proper shapes up at 
present as an inglorious and at times 
farcical retreat. Even the Germans are 
worried. Every night some of them sneak 
from the American into the French zone 
near Mainz. This is not due to any love 
of the French but is caused by the fear 
that “the Russians are coming.” At a more 
serious level, Europeans are wondering 
whether this is not 1919 all over again. 
Then Uncle Sam threw in the blue chips, 
the blue chips of American armed might 


-the only force Europe understartg,, 


An Atom Ain’t Changing 
This Man’s Army, See! 


Undoubtedly the atomic bomb will 
necessitate considerable revisions in mili- 
lary tactics. But will it change the Army 
itself? Recently Sgt. Ray Duncan, staff 
writer of Yank, examined the situation for 
the Army magazine. His findings, written 


in a humorous style but with an under- 
current of prophecy, follow: 


On a muddy field in a hastily built 
camp a platoon of recruits is lined up. 
It is the year 1960 or "70: The first ser- 
geant speaks: | 

“Awright, the command ‘at ease’ don’t 
mean for you guys to start shootin’ off yer 
mouths. How we're gonna fight a war 
with dopes like you, I don’t know. I was 
in this man’s Army when things was 
really rough, back in 43. We done some 


‘real soldierin’ in them days. Here’s Capt. 


Blitter, who is one helluva swell CO, 


8, Robert Greenhalgh in Yank 





which you guys are lucky to have, to say 
a few words to you guys.” 

“Well, men,” says Capt. Blitter, “wel- 
come to Second Platoon, Company B, in 
the Anti-Atomic Corps, the best damn 
outfit in the whole damn Army!” 

The troops exchange happy grins be- 
cause Capt. Blitter is a swell guy, not 
above using a little profanity. 

A Very Important Job: “Now men, 
these 13 weeks of basic training aren't 
going to be easy. They'll be tough. But I 
always say you get out of a thing about 
what you put into it. Ever stop to think 
of that? Our mission in the Anti-Atomic 
Corps is to neutralize and destroy the 
enemy’s atomic weapons. We do this by 
means of the radioactive searchlight, the 
rapid-fire, electric-eye atomic neutralizer, | 
and the su nodes bomb deflector. 
There are other atomic stabilization de- 
vices too secret for me to mention. You'll 
have to read about them in back issues 
of the civilian magazines. But don’t say 
anything about them in your letters 
home...” 

The captain spots a man in the back 
of the formation whose necktie is droopin 


from his collar. x ; 

“You tert ha necktie up.. How 
do you men tebe, soldiers when 
you don’t even look like *soldiers? - 


“Now the first thing, men, is to under- 
stand how the atom is made up. Here's a 











Are Veterans in Your 
Community Getting 
THE AID THEY’ 
HAVE EARNED? 

eas, 



























& TIMELY BOOKLETS 
TELLING WHAT TO DO... 
SPECIAL BOOKLET FOR 
VETERANS THEMSELVES 


VERY American faces this chal- 

lenge: Tohelpreturning veterans 
fit themselves back into community 
life. Let them feel they are being 
ignored...and the seeds are sown for 
future discord. Give them a helping 
hand today ...and they will become 
the solid citizens of tomorrow. 


As a contribution to making 
America as strong in peace as in war 
—and in continuance of its 126- 
year policy of advancing the public 
welfare—the Aetna Insurance Group 
is offering—free—the 8 booklets 
listed below. These booklets indulge 
in no fancy theories. Instead, they 
tell the simple story of the nationally 
famous “Connecticut Plan” . . .. 
how other communities and busi- 
ness men have tackled and solved 
the problem of making their return- 
ing veterans feel at home. 


To obtain one or more booklets, 
simply check titles desired, and sign 
and mail coupon. 


Aetna Insurance Group 

670 Main Street, 

Hartford, Conn. 

Please send—without charge or obligation— 

the booklets checked. 

—__ Veteran... This is for you. 
(Every veteran and his family needs a 
copy. 

=—__18 everyone in your community ready for 
the returning veteran? 
(How an industrial city of 40,000 has 
prepared.) 

=—_—_—A big city has a working plan for its 
veterans. 


===! his small industrial town will see that 
no veteran is overlooked. 

ea this rural community is not worried 
about its 170 veterans. 

==__ iow industry has prepared for its re- 

aa This business is ready for its veterans. 

ea the Connecticut Plan=<=-Community Aid 
to Veterans. 
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diagram of the atom. An actual atom is 
much smaller than this diagram. The 
electrons revolve around the proteins, or 
rather it’s the other way around. Is that 
clear? Are there any questions?” 

“Yessir. Sir, how soon will there be any 
ratings in this outfit, sir?” 

“I’m working on that for you men. Our 
T/O is way down at present. The Atomic 
Corps gets all the ratings. They're the 
glamor boys. Us Anti-Atomics don’t get 
the breaks. But you're doing a very im- 
portant job, men, keeping the enemy 
from splitting our atoms!” 


Wipe That Atom Off! “Sir, why do 


we have to wear these big old heavy 
metal suits?” 

“Those are anti-disintegration suits M1. 
That metal is specially treated so its atoms 
won't split. They will be worn 


NEwswe 


ning and high winds at the invasig, 
fleet, failed to show up. The sky was x 
clear as crystal. The sun shone on th 


sweet-potato fields and the palm ay 


camphor forests, and the sea lay quiet of 
the sloping beaches. 

Weapons stored up by the Japs for the 
invasion had long since been disposed o 
—hidden caches of guns, thousands of 
Kamikaze planes, knives made out o 
salvaged B-29 casings, and the lon 
bamboo spears with which the wome 
were to have been armed and pressed 
into service to help repel the invader, 

At Okinawa and the Philippines, where 
American troops had been gathered fo 
Operation Olympic, Marines and Gy; 
went swimming, hung out their washing 
and waited for their turns to go home. 








at all times, and they will 
be kept at a high polish. 
Don’t worry about the fit. 
You can change the size 
when you get to your next 
station.. Sergeant, hand out 
the atomic rifles!” 

“Don’t fool with them 
guns,” says the sergeant, 
handing out rifles. The men 
start fooling with the guns. 
There’s a sudden. puffing 
sound—phtt! phtt!—from the 
rear. 

“Quit splittin’ them atoms!” 
yells the sergeant. “I told you 
guys not to fool with them 
guns! You guys get two weeks 
of dry fire first, see? Now 
here’s Lt. Klee to give you 
men instructions in chemical 
warfare.” 

“Men,” says Lt. Klee, ad- 
vancing with a gas mask 
slung over his arm, “there 
may come a time when your 
gas mask will be your best 
friend. Personally, I hope it 
never comes. But we're up 
against a ruthless enemy who 
will stop at nothing, not even 
poison gas! First, we'll do 
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‘Acme 
Silhouette in Oslo: American soldiers kiss their 
girls good-by on a dock in the Norwegian capital 
just before they board an Army ttansport for home. 


ood 





gas-mask drill by the num- 
bers, and then we'll try it a few times 
for speed.” 

And so it will go, if another war should 
come. A few more gadgets to carry 
around, a few more lectures to listen to, 
but the Army won't change. Don’t listen 
to those experts who paint a rosy picture 
of “a revolutionary new type of Army and 
tactics.” It won’t be that easy.. There’s 
only one way to escape the Army life, 


_ and that’s to keep the world at peace. 


Pa 


Might-Have-Been D Day 


Last Thursday eet uneventfully in 
Japan. But it could have been one of the 


bloodiest days in history; it was Nov. 1, 
D Day for the invasion of Southern Kyu- 
shu. As it was, the pink and blue Oni 
spirits, who were supposed to hurl light- 





Bottoms, Up or Down 


When Admiral William F. Halsey ar- 
rived with units of his far-ranging Thi 
Fleet in San Francisco on Oct. 15, he 
said with a smile and knitted brows that 
last fyeest off Tokyo he had “met al- 
mos@the whole Jap Navy, a miserable, 
dirty, old-fashioned-looking destroyer 
... [I] felt ashamed of myself that it had 
taken almost four years to finish the 
thing up.” 

He was not far wrong in his estimate. 
What was once the world’s third most 
powerful fleet, had been beaten down to 
one damaged 26-year-old battleship, 
the 32,720-ton Nagato; four aircraft cat- 
riers, two of which were damaged; four 
cruisers, two of them damaged; 51 sub- 
marines; 38 destroyers; and a a 
flock of small coastal-defense craft 
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gs trawlers. Neither the battleship nor 
the carriers had crews aboard. 

In Washington last week Secretary of 
State James F’. Byrnes announced that the 
destroyers and smaller vessels would be 
divided among the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia, and China. The subma- 
rines and the heavier ships will be sunk by 
tthe Allies, making good the American war 
toast to the Jap Navy: “Bottoms Up!” 
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Nonstop From Japan 

In a driving rain on Oct. 31 four Amer- 
ican Superfortresses took off from an 
agirdrome on the Jap home island of 
Hokkaido. Stretched out at 50-mile inter- 
vals, they rocked through stiff winds 
over the Aleutians, Alaska, and Canada, 
ran into a snowstorm over Minnesota, 
and arrived in Washington on the clear 
autumn evening of Nov. 1. 
One of the planes blew out two tires 
as it landed at National airport and 
flames momentarily flashed up its sides. 
But no one was hurt. The other three 
landed smoothly. Forty-three tired Twen- 
tieth Air Force fliers climbed out and the 
first nonstop flight from Japan to Wash- 
ington was completed. It had taken the 
lead plane exactly 27 hours and 29 
minutes. The distance was 6,544 miles 
-818 miles short of the world’s record 
nonstop flight. 
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Cyps and Japs 


In Tokyo, fantastic quantities of Army 
supplies disappeared mysteriously from 
quartermaster depots. Half a million dol- 
lars’ worth of GI woolen underwear, ten- 
in-one rations, and sugar vanished each 
week. The military. police rounded up 
hundreds of Jap civilians who had bought 
some of the stolen goods. But the thieves 
remained at large. 

Finally the MP’s set the same sort of 
trap that had paid off in Italy and France. 
Two soldier agents were supplied with 
money and liquor and assigned to circu- 


late in suspected black-market hangouts. — 
One held costly drinking parties at the’ 


Marunouchi Hotel in Tokyo. The other 
wormed his way into a job driving a truck 
which carried Army goods each night 
from the 71st Quartermaster Depot to a 
rendezvous. There the loot was dis- 
tributed to wealthy Japs. The agents got 
e names of GI’s involved in the ring 
and identified the paymaster—Marino 
Bocca, an attaché of the Italian Embassy 
who also smuggled precious gems out of 
Japan in sacks of American sugar. 
Last week the Army broke the case. 
unsuspecting GI operators received 
routine orders to appear at their head- 
quarters for inoculations. They were ar- 
tested as they walked in the door. Several 
MP squads closed in on storage dum 
and Japanese homes. Thirty-five MP's, 
.amed with tommy guns and pistols, sur- 
founded the Marunouchi- Hotel. They 
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that haunts a machine 
tool designer’s life 


he “thing” is not a ghost or a nightmare. 
It's real as life. It's the vicious chatter, 


. the destructive vibration that kills the very 


quality of work for which the machine is 
designed. Not right away but after the ma- 
chine is in the customer's plant. The villains 
that perpetuate the " 
bearings that can’t take the load and hold 

That's the sort of situation that calls for 
Fafnir and that Fafnir responds to with a 
specific designing job, such as the “MM 
Series” of ball bearings. Out of the extreme 
demands of machine tool designers for ut- 
most rigidity, load capacity and long life, 
came new refinements in ball bearing de- 
sign. The demand load of the machine tool 
and the work limits can be perfectly 
matched with precisely determined pre- 
loads. And the use of specially heat-treated 
steels and ultra-precision grinding of race- 
ways provides far greater rigidity and con- 
sequent accuracy over a far longer life ex- 
pectancy. Operating limits have been raised 
for this MM Series as high as 50,000 r.p.m. 
in actual service and have operated at these 
speeds for as much as 8,000 hours. 


FAFNI 





g” are, of course, ~ 


That's the kind of cooperative design en 
gineering which Fafnir has practiced in 
industry after industry. It’s the reason for 
“the most complete line of ball bearings in 
America” .. . and for the ball bearing em 
gineering staff at home and in the field 
devoted to more and more of the same de- 
sign cooperation. It's the best possible rea- 
son for saving time by putting a bearing 
problem up to Fafnir first. The Fafnir 
Bearing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 
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BALL BEARINGS 


Most Complete Line in America 
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: “Somebody ought to 


War ol 


him there’s a 
1. “S¢ill standing in line! Thought 
that idea hit the trail with Hirohito. 
But’ no, we still queue-up to feed 
figures into a machine you couldn’t 
budge with an atomic bomb. Sure 
wish the boss would get a few Victor 
‘Portables, those little lightweight 
answers to an adding machine oper- 
ator’s prayer. 





3. “There’s a Victor’s light weight 
—just eight pounds of the most com- 
pact practical machine made. And 
snappy, smooth Feather-Touch key 


control. Oh yes .. . it’s so small it 
takes no more desk space than a 
letterhead. It’s noiseless, tozals up 
to 9,999,999.99 . . . and has so many 
other advantages.” 































2. “I know from experience that 
he’d be money ahead on every Vic- 
tor. First off, very little ever goes 
wrong with a Victor. It has less than 
half the parts contained in many 
other machines. What’s more im- 
portant, figure work would be easter 
. .. and a lot faster! There are 
plenty of reasons why. 





4.. Among the people who do your 
figure work there’s an outstanding 
preference for Victors of all types 
for both electric and manual oper- 
ation. The reason, Mr. Executive, is 
more right answers easier and faster! 


They're PORTABLE ...in either 10-KEY 
or FULL-KEYBOARD models! 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO. 


3900 N. Rockwell St. © Chicago 18, Illinois 


Manufacturers of the Norden Bombsight for the U.S. Army Air Forces 
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blocked the entrances, took over the ele. 
vators and switchboards, and sifted the 


guests for suspects. Altogether, four Gr; fim blew 
three Japs, and two Italians were caught, 9 St"Y 
A startled (and innocent) victim of the fam (heat 





hotel raid was Maj. Gen. Charles A. Wil. 


loughby, chief intelligence officer €or Gen. ce 

eral of the Army MacArthur. Willougnby ow 

was being feted at the time by the Itai. or 
e 


ian Ambassador. When MP’s brusquely 
herded him and the rest of the party into 
a room for questioning, the general ip. 
dignantly protested that he was merely a 
dinner guest, that he would personally 
















vouch for the Italians, and that “in my a 
seven years in the Pacific, I have neve it tak 
seen anything like this.” tleshi 
cann 
School Daysh of Re 
In the quiet village of Weihenstephan gust 
in Germany last week the Army added a It Pe 
new course to the 28 farming and scien. ps 
tific subjects which nearly 400 American _— 
soldiers are taking at the Bavarian ~ 
Academy of Agriculture. It was called re 
“The Science of Brewing.” 12, 
For once, the Army lined things up in se: 
perfect style. The Weihenstephan brew- “~ 
ery is probably the oldest in existence. Con 
Benedictine monks made beer there as ; 
early as 850, and in recent years it was of 
“Germany’s outstanding school for brew. * 
masters. All other classes at the GI col- i, 
lege are taught by American professors, wht 
but 85 of Germany’s outstanding beer fay o”° 
experts will iustruct the soldiers in the lis 
new course. ie 


In contrast to the watered beer which 
GI’s in Europe have had to down, every 
barrel which rolls out of Weihenstephan 
will be 12 per cent alcohol. Furthermore, 
it will all be drunk by the students and 
other soldiers near the school. 


eee 


High and Low Points 


Some 900,000 enlisted men, or about 
one-sixth of the Army’s present strength, 
became eligible for discharge on Nov. | 
when the critical discharge “score was 

lowered from 70 to 60 points. At the same 
time, the Army Air Forces returned to its 
independent demobilization program and 
will release soldiers in the United States 
with as few as 50 points and two years 
service. Fifty-point airmen who are over- 
seas will not become eligible for release 
until they get home. 


Pm 























The Weeping Wacs 


From the Pacific to the Mediterranean 
shipless soldiers have asked the same 
question: “To whom does the country owe 
a debt of gratitude—the war brides or the 
men who fought?” On Oct. 24 the Waes 
took up the cry. 

Fifteen tearful “supernumeraries” wete 
left behind on the Naples dock as the 
transport Wakefield sailed for the United 
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States. When they learned that 26 Italian 
wives of servicemen were aboard, they 
blew up. They made certain that the 
story got around in the Mediterranean 
theater. The Army reminded them truth- 
fully enough that they had been promised 

ce only if scheduled passengers didn’t 


ow up. But the brass hats couldn’t face | 


the feminine tears and tongues. Last week 
the Army flew all fifteen home. 


ae 


To Guard the Peace 


In 260 B&., the Romans threw a fleet 
of 120 warships together in 60 days. Now 
it takes two or three years to build a bat- 
tleship or a carrier. Last week, in answer 
to constant warnings that a modern fleet 
cannot be assembled overnight, the House 
of Representatives promised to go easy in 


cutting back the Navy’s wartime strength. — 


It passed a unanimous resolution provid- 
ing for a peacetime fleet of 6,084 vessels, 
including 18 battleships, 116 aircraft car- 
riers, 82 cruisers, 367 destroyers, 300 de- 
stroyer escorts, and 199 submarines, plus 
12,000. planes. This reduces the Navy’s 
ee on V-J Day by only 226 combat 
vessels, 

Army and Navy experts hoped that 
Congress would’ be as generous in de- 
mobilizing the nation’s air power. A board 
of five officials asked a Senate subcom- 
mittee on Oct. 29 to: make full provisions 
for reexpanding the aircraft industry 
quickly in case of emergency. They 
recommended that peacetime production 
capacity of American aircraft plants be at 
least 3,000 military planes a year. 


Po 


The Navy Digs In 


Navy leaders grew increasingly 
alarmed last week over-the Army-backed 
plan to unify the services and took to 
hurling heated accusations at the War 
Department. In order to soothe them, 
the Army decided to try persuasion. 
Navy fears that it would be “swallowed 
up’ and that civilian control over the 


services would be lessened by the pro-~ 


were absolutely groundless, the 
Amy said. 

On Oct. 30, Lt. Gen. J. Lawton Collins, 
Chief of Staff of the Army Ground Forces, 
went before the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee to elaborate. Each of the three 
services—the Army, Navy, and Air Forces 
—would be co-equal and would maintain 
adequate” autonomy, he testified. Each 
would have a chief of staff to serve on a 
planning board with two other officers— 
the Chief of Staff of all the Armed Forces 
and the Chief of Staff.to the President. 

terms of office for these two top 

tankers could be limited to two or three 

years, and they would never be from the 

same service at the same time. This would 

fhe ent any one branch from dominating 
ard, 


Responsible to a single civilian Cabinet 
head and to the President, the board 
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OR thirty years the Haleyville (Ala.) Volunteer Fire Com- 
pany never had an accident, then — in one run to a fire, one 
fireman was killed; one maimed; and three injured. Fortunately 
the city carried F. & C. Volunteer Firemens Accident Insurance. 


The Fire Chief said: “I ‘wish to express my appreciation for the prompt and 
sympathetic manner in which you settled the claims — it is a source of satisfaction 
to know we have protected our members in a company like yours.” 


A Fireman's Widow said: “Your check for the final payment — came to me 
some days ago. — Needless to say the word ‘final’ means so very much to me now — 
left a widow without means —I wish to thank you for your prompt and satisfc- 
tory settlement.” . 


A Maimed Fireman said: “Your check covering loss of my arm, hospital and 
doctor bills and time lost from work — came a few days ago. Allow me to express 
my fullest appreciation for your prompt settlement without which my family and 
1 would have been left in unfortunate circumstances. Am glad our City officials have 
placed their protection with you,” 


Has your town recognized the volunteer services of your firemen by 
providing this special Accident Insurance?* For full details see your 
local F. & C. representative or write the company at 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York 8, N. Y. *Not available in a few states. 


Thelidelity na (@snalty Gmpanyof fewVork 


A Member Company of 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 
BERNARD M. CULVER, President FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN, Vice President 


















































EVER SINCE THE 1850'S WE 
HAVE. DEDICATED OURSELVES TO 
MAKING PIPES FOR 
DISCRIMINATING SMOKERS. 
(Actual photograph of U S. Navy) 










Super-Grain 
Shape #01, $5. 
“Half Bent” 


BUY 
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The KAYWOODIE of 1945 


Kaywoodie Pipes may be seen and pur- 
chased, in about 100,000 stores in the 
United States. They are well-known 
throughout -the world. They are the 
best pipes we have produced in 94 years 
of continuous pipe-making (since 1851). 
At your dealer’s, from $3.50 to $25. 


Keywoodie Company, New York & London— 
In New York, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 
















The term “Kaywoodie Briar” means briar 
that has been IMPORTED, and selected to 
meet our exacting re- 
quirements, and sat- 
isfactorily seasoned 
exclusively for Kay- 
woodie Pipes. 






KAYWOODIE 


YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND BRIAR 
THE MEWEST ANB BEST 


1M KAYWOORIE. LOOK FOR THE CLOVER LEAF Se) 


Eve sine the 60's 
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would make recommendations on mili- 
tary policy, strategy, and the single armed 
forces budget. If any member disagreed 
with the majority, he could forward an 
independent report to the President or 
Congress. In this way, Collins pointed 
out, the merger would be fair to all three 
services. 

The Fear of Change: Congress re- 
sponded enthusiastically. One senator said 
Collins’s explanation “hit the jackpot.” 
But Navy critics were unmoved. And ad- 
ditional testimony in favor of the plan 
served to heighten their irritation. 

@ Josephus Daniels, 83-year-old former 
Secretary of the Navy, charged that naval 
objections were based solely on “devotion 
to tradition and fear of . . . change.” 

@ General of the Army MacArthur, who 
has more than once won the animosity of 
the Navy, went on record for “a complete 
amalgamation” of the services, a single 
uniform, and drastic reforms in West 
Point and Annapolis. 

@ Gen. George C. Kenney, commander of 
the Far East Air Forces under MacArthur, 
said he was unable to understand the 
Navy’s attitude and that separation of 
the armed forcés during the fighting had 
actually prolonged the war. 

The Navy became particularly indig- 
nant when President Truman released the 
secret testimeny of top generals and ad- 
mirals given some time ago to a special 
committee for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The confidential report revealed that Fleet 
Admiral Nimitz and Admiral William F. 
Halsey had both been 100 per cent in fa- 
vor of the merger g year ago. Nimitz re- 
versed his views recently. Halsey, who 
once said “I am probably one of the lone 
naval officers in favor of a single depart- 
ment,” backed down last week. “I have 
taken considerable time to ponder. . .” 
he explained, and “I find now . . . I can- 
not favor it.” 


~_ 


USNRTG. 


The Naval Reserve lieutenant reported 
to the shore station at Quonset Point, R.I., 
from sea duty and gave his name and 
rank to the duty officer. He neglected 
to say if he were a regular or reservist— 
USN or USNR. The duty officer asked 
and the answer snapped back: “I am 
USNRTG—United States Naval Reserve, 
Thank God!” 

Duty officers get that same response at 
all naval stations. Ever since the first large 
batch of civilians was hastily trained and 
commissioned as Navy officers .in late 
1941, a humorous but bitter rivalry has 
existed between Annapolis men and the 
reservists, who slightingly call the United 
States Naval Academy the “trade school.” 
The reservists feel the war has proved 
that the rigid Annapolis tradition and 
particularly its educational system are not 
conducive to the best growth of the Navy. 

Last week the criticism became more 
pointed as the House and Senate Naval 
Affnirs Committees studied a Navy 


& 
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project to expand the Academy by grab. 
ing adjacent St. John’s College (News. 
WEEK, Oct. 8). The newly formed Asso. 
ciation of Reserve Officers of the Naval 
Services asked a direct question: “What 
will be the Navy’s postwar training pro. 

ram, including the Naval Reserve Of- 

cers’ Training Corps and the education 
of aviation cadets?” 

Ensigns (T): Three days later an 
answer came from Rear Admiral James L, 
Holloway Jr. of the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel. His program, designed to di- 
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Acme 


Colonel in Mufti: Complete with 
snood, pearls, and long gloves, Oveta 
Culp Hobby, former director of the 
Wac, pays visit to the White House. 





lute the Academy tradition, calls for the 
establishment of a pool of temporarily 
commissioned ensigns obtain from 
Annapolis, college naval-reserve courses, 
and colleges without naval training. After 
serving three years with the Fleet and 
then taking a special postgraduate course 
at the Academy, the officers will receive 
the rank of lieutenant (j.g.). An unspeci- 
fied percentage of non-Academy men will 
be taken into the regular Navy. The 
others will stay in the reserve. 

The plan for naval aviators also counts 
heavily on civilians. Holloway proposed 
picking likely candidates from all over the 
country, sending them to colleges for two 
years, eand following that by twelve 
months’ flight training and twelve months’ 
service with the fleet as midshipmen. 
After fleet duty, they would be commis- 
sioned temporary ensigns for another year 
at sea. Then those who showed the best 
prospects as flying officers would be kept 
and the rest returned to college at gov- 
ernment expense. 

But Holloway’s plan has not yet been 
officially accepted By the Navy, although 
Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal 
favors it. 
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hose Weren't Japs 


At 2:26 a.m. on Feb. 25, 1942, a few 
vars traveled along partly blacked-out 
shore highways between Santa Monica 
land Long Beach, Calif. Coastal war 
plants cast a glow plainly visible from 
the Pacific Ocean. The West Coast’s 
thoughts of the Japs were remote. 

But for. the preceding 26 minutes the 
Fourth Air Force Interceptor Command 
had been having an uneasy time. At 2 
clock Signal Corps radars reported an 
nidentified flight of planes closing from 
he west—120 miles at sea. y Lt. 
en. John L. DeWitt, commander of the 
Western Defense Command, had good 
cause to be nervous. Naval intelligence 
had warned a few hours before of a prob- 
able Jap air attack. General DeWitt pos- 
sessed only 45 scattered fighter planes. 
Now the radars tracked the unidentified 
planes in toward Los Angeles and at 
9:27 the regional Army air controller 
ordered an alert and a blackout. 

It was the first real air show of the war 
on the American mainland. Ten thousand 
olunteer Los Angeles air wardens tried 
to black out the city while 55 sirens 
screamed. The city blacked out slowly. 
ights were still visible when the 87th 
Coast Artillery Brigade started shooting. 
The gunfire brought every one to a 
window or front porch. Golden tracers 
arched upward in the blackness. More 
than 1,400 three-inch shells were fired. 
Shrapnel’ whistled down to clatter on 
hard pavement or imbed itself in yards 
and houses. But no bombs were dropped. 
By breakfast accounts of the “attack” 
vere rampant. Silvery planes had been 
seen caught in the searchlights. Japs 
ere signaling from the shore. A balloon- 
like object had drifted in lazily from the 
sea. At 7:21 the all clear sounded. But 
the snafu had barely begun. 
Whodunit? fn Washington Secretary 
of the Navy Frank Knox declared the 
entire thing a “false alarm” and intimated 
the Army was shooting at clouds. Sec- 
retary of War Henry L. Stimson an- 
nounced there were fifteen unidentified 
planes over Los Angeles. 

Last week the Official Fourth Air Force 
History, being compiled in San Francisco, 
decided categorically that unidentified 
es were over Los Angeles on that 
morning. General DeWitt backed up the 
statement in the history by saying that 
while it is fb omssage at these planes 
were launched from Jap submarines, it is 
more likely that they were- civilian planes 
+. . Operated by unauthorized pilots.” 

Finally, on Nov. 1, the Japs entered 

great air alert mystery. Captain 
ae, a Navy spokesman, said in Tokyo 
ina no Jap planes were over Los Angeles. 

e ad that only one Jap plane had 
ever been launched from a submarine 
and that was off Southern Oregon on 
Feb. 9, 1942. It was ordered “to attack 
Military installations but the lone plane 
Was unable to discover any.” 
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Strike and Strain 
Labor and management were in fight- 


ing mood in Canada last week. The fed- 


ernment had added fire to their 
feud by taking conflicting action in two 
critical strikes. | 

Three weeks ago Labor Minister 
Humphrey Mitchell: took government con- 
trol of all packing plants owned by three 
major firms threatened with strike ac- 
tion by 12,000 members of the United 
Packinghouse Workers (CIO affiliate). 
After a ten-day conference, a govern- 
ment-appointed mediator settled the issue 
last week. 

But Mitchell refused to take over the 
Ford plant at Windsor, Ont., where 10,- 
000 United Automobile Workers (CIO) 
had been on strike for eight weeks. A 
three-day conference between company 
and union representatives in Toronto 
failed. A government offer to appoint an 
umnire was rejected. 


Enter the Mounties: Mitchell’s two- 
way policy mei svvere criticism through- 
out the country. Obviously, he felt that 
meat, which was recently rationed to in- 
crease exports to Europe, was of greater 
national concern than autos. But labor 
felt the. Ford strike was a vital test case 
for its postwar demands for union se- 
curity and a reduced work-week at war- 
time or higher wages. For the first time 
since 1939, and probably in Canadian 


labor history, AFL unions openly sup- 
ported the CIO strike at Windsor. 

Last week a squad of fifteen Windsor 
police, tried to break through picket lines 
of 1,500 workers at the Ford plant. When 
they were repulsed, provincial and federal 
authorities sent 250 Provincial and Royal 
Canadian Mounel policemen, wearing 


Windsor police fail to break through a Ford picket line 





sidearms, to Windsor. Union leaders de- 
cried the move as “strike-breaking” and 
warned that any bloodshed would not be 


their responsibility. Unions in other auto 


factories and allied trades threatened to 
strike in sympathy. About 8,500 struck in 
Windsor on Monday. 

Provincial authorities said the extra 
police were needed to prevent damage 
threatened by the closing of the power 
plant, fire in a stockpile of coal, and the 
danger of frost to a gas tank. 


Enter the Tariff: The government 
faced another battle. Three prairie prov- 
inces and threé maritime provinces were 
aroused over tariff increases the govern- 
ment had slipped unobtrusively into the 
budget. Now protecting steel tubing made 
in a factory in Labor Minister Mitchell’s 
constituency, one of the tariff increases 
had been rejected for many years, even 
by a pro-tariff Conservative government. 

Unless the government backed down 
on its tariff proposals and adopted a more 
consistent attitude on labor troubles, it 
faced a possible crisis in Parliament and 
within the Cabinet. 
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The Bear-Walk Curse 


Last summer Lawrence Toulouse, 20, 
known as the blind boy doctor of She- 
guindah Indian Reserve on Manitoulin 
Island, told James Nahwegezik, 33, that 

‘ 





Press 


he -had seen a vision of Nahwegezik’s 
parents placing the “bear-walk curse” on 
him. “I saw it through the smoke of my 
pipe,” he added, offering to cure Nahwe- 
gezik for a fee of $4 cash, a pipe, some 
tobacco, and liquor. 

The treatment consisted of marking a 
cross on Nahwe.; zix’s forehead, rubbing 
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the cross with Indian potions, and ban 
aging the head to keep the medicine ; 
The “bear walk” was then supposed | 
depart through Nahwegezik’s hands ; 
the form of black hairs. 

The cure failed. To get peace ot min 
Nahwegezik told a jury at Gore By, 
Ont., last week, he decided to kill jj 
parents. After reflection, however, he 
cided that he would kill only his fathe 
Cn the night of Aug. 26, he knock 
at the door of his parent’s home anj 
when his father answered, shot and kill 
him with a rifle. 

Doctors last week disagreed on th 
question of whether Nahwegezik was j 
sane or the victim of a legend learned jj 
childhood. The jury found him guilty q 
murder. He will hang in Sudbury q 
Jan. 9. Toulouse, presumably, is stij 
doctoring. 
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With Authority 


For years certain residential districts of 
Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor, and 
other Canadian cities have. been out ¢ 
bounds to, Jews and some foreign-bon 
groups. Most of the discrimination ha 
been too subtle to attack openly. But mi 
lions of dollars’ worth of property deed 
have had clauses prohibiting sale to “Ne 


_groes or Asiatics, Bulgarians, Austrian 


Russians, Serbs, Rumanians, Turks, As 
menians, whether British subjects or not 
or foreign-born Italians, Greeks, or Jews’ 
Last week in Toronto Justice Keill 
MacKay set a precedent in Ontario jurs- 
prudence by declaring “void and of m 
effect” a land-sale covenant which stipv- 
ated that the land was “not to be sold to 
Jews or persons of objectionable ta 
tionality.” Justice MacKay found the re 
strictive clause offensive to public policy, 
a restraint on the long-established law 
that land should be freely alienable, and 
void for uncertainty. ae 
He said he could find no precedent it 
Canadian or British case law to gui 
him. But he prefaced a long list of av 
thorities on racial discrimination with 
quotation from the late Justice Benjami 
Cardoza of the United States Suprem 
Court in “The Growth of the Law’: “... 
the inn that shelters for the night is n0 
the journey’s end. The law, like th 
traveler, must be ready for the morrow. 
It must have a principle of growth.” 
Then Justice MacKay wrote of th 
“profound significance” of the United Ne 
tions Charter, citing articles 1 and 55, ut 
der which Canada is pledged to promot 
universal respect for and observance 
“human rights and fundamental freedom 
for all without distinction as to race, seh 


language, or religion.” Next, he cited tht 
Atlantic Charter, and the Ontario Raci# 


Discrimination Act and Insurance At 
Finally, he quoted Franklin D. Roosevel 


Winston Churchill, Gen. Charles @ 
Gaulle, and the Constitution of the Unie 


of Socialist Soviet Republics. 
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Good Washrooms-one of the "Big 4” 
in. good working conditions 


 ..- according to a nationwide survey of men and 


women workers from more than 400 different plants 


BETTY: “‘No ‘double standard’ in this company. Our washrooms 
are just as bright and tidy as the boss's.” 


SOAN: “it does make a difference, doesn't it, to be able to clean up at 
the end of the day in a washroom that’s pleasant and nice.” 


Mosk FROM COAST TO COAST—men and women 
both—were personally interviewed recently in a special 
research study. They ranked good washrooms right 
along with safety devices, adequate lighting and proper - 
ventilation as the “Big 4” important factors i in good 
working conditions. 


Modern, sanitary washrooms es with plenty 
of hot water, soap and good quality individual paper 
towels help keep workers happy. Moreover, they help 


_ keep germs from spreading by encouraging thorough 


washing. This in turn helps reduce the large number 
of absences that are due to colds and their n more serious 
complications. 


Haven’t you yourself been irritated by a neglected 
washroom? Then check up . . . make sure your wash- 
rooms are “Health Zones,” not “Germ Exchanges” — 


-“morale-boosters,” not “temper-testers.” 


ScotTissue Towels 
now available at 
authorized distributors 


Good news for those who 
know the best is cheapest in 
the long run—ScotTissue 
Towels are back. One Scot- 
Tissue Towel dries both 
hands completely. And they 
have ten times their pre- 
vious rub strength, though 
soft as ever. For further sug- 
gestions on your washrooms, 
call on the Scott Washroom 
Advisory Service, Scott 
Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


Trade Marks ‘*ScotTissue,"” *‘Seft-Tuf,’’ ‘Washroom Advieery Service’’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 5 
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The Cycle of Revolt 


Latin America showed many signs 
last week of having entered a postwar 
revolutionary cycle. Within three weeks, 
Col. Juan D. Perén had been thrown out 
and had returned to power in Argentina; 
the Medina government had been ousted 
in Venezuela; President Getulio Vargas 
of Brazil had been forced to resign; there 
were rumblings in other countries. 

Within the last year and a half, there 
had been revolutions or drastic if peace- 
ful governmental changes in E] Salva- 
dor, Ecuador, Guatemala, Cuba, and 
Peru; even stable, orderly Colombia had 
witnessed an unsuccessful coup against 
its President, and he had later resigned. 

This general unrest recalled the wave 
of revolutions which had swept Latin 
America during the depression of the 
1930s. Was the pattern being repeated 
now that the necessity for Allied victory 
no longer forces wartime discontents be- 
neath the surface? 

In the early 1930s there were revolu- 
tions in nearly all Latin Ameri- 
can republics. They followed  dif- 
ferent courses in different coun- 
tries, but there were two com- 
mon characteristics: (1) The 
explosions were set off by 
populfr discontents and suffer- 
ing caused by the world de- 
pression which had seriously 
affected the economies of all the 
nations by reducing the foreign 
demand for their export prod- 
ucts; (2) the reaction took the 
form of violent revolution rather 
than peaceful change, such as 
was represented by the advent 
of the New Deal in the United 
States, because the relative 
political immaturity of Latin 
America made it difficult to 
bring about revolution by ballot. 

Antimony or Eatables? 
Economic factors are behind the 
current situation, too. The war- 
time demand for the products 
of Latin American mines and 
fields brought prosperity to most 
of these countries in’ almost 
boom proportions. But this was 
accompanied by extensive shifts 
of economic structures. Workers 
left their food growing and 
turned to the production of 
mineral and agricultural articles 
needed for the war. Latin Amer- 
ican production of mercury, for 
example, rose from 5 to 10 per 
cent of the world total; tungsten 
from 10 to 20 per cent; and an- 
timony from 50 to 75 per cent. 
Latin America now produces as 
much antimony as the whole 
world did beiore the war. 





This emphasis on strategic materials 
cut down production of foodstuffs. At 
the same time, wartime scarcities, sub- 
marine depredations, and the shipping 
shortage reduced imports of food and 
other articles of daily use. There was 
much more money available, but it was 
not evenly distributed among the people. 
In any case there was but very little 
to spend it on. The inevitable result was 
shortage, hardship, and soaring infla- 
tion, over which few Latin American 
governments were able to exercise ade- 
quate control. Again popular discontents 
arose and again the pattern of Latin 
American politics made it difficult for 
the people to express themselves in ways 
other than violence. 

This was clearly an important tactor 
in the Venezuelan and Brazilian upsets. 
In Venezuela, food shortages caused by 
the shift of farmers to oil production and 
by the activities of war profiteers, popu- 
larly believed to be connected with the 
Medina administration, did much _ to 
make the revolution possible. One of the 
first and most effective steps taken by the 
revolutionary government of Provisional 
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President Romulo Betancourt was to o. 
der the Maracay slaughterhouse 
slaughter all the animals it could ly 
hands on. Truck farmers were encouw. 


aged to bring their vegetables to th | 


markets at Caracas. And enough sug 
was dug out of the warehouses belonging 
to profiteers to overcome an almost tot 
sugar famine. 

The Brazilian revolt against the time 
scarred Vargas dictatorship was also t 
a considerable extent an outgrowth o 
the wartime discontent of the Brazilian 
people. They had been suffering from 
innumerable shortages, price inflation, 
and the most completely broken down, 
gasless transport system in the hemi. 
sphere. They were tired of watching the 
antics of some of the richest and showi- 
est millionaires produced by. the war. 


Significance 


These two instances illustrate clearly 
the two faces of the Latin American 
revolutions of today:. Their backgrounds 
are economic; their manifestations are 
political. 

The changes do not stand alone but 
are threads of a world pattern. In coun. 
tries like the United States and Britain, 
which have stable, time-tried _ political 
systems, the outward emphasis of war-to 
peace reconversion is on _ economic 
change. In Latin America, where 
the political order is less stable, 
the economic changeover is 
accompanied -by political te. 
adjustment. 

No Latin American country 
is exactly like any other, so the 
process of revolution has not 
followed and will not follow a 
common . surface pattern. But 
the general trend everywhere 
seems relatively clear; it is 
toward greater democracy and 
in general, and to varying de‘ 
grees, toward the left. Even in 
the special case of Argentina, 
where the revolution is actually 
guided by rightists, great lip 
service is paid to this trend. Wit- 
ness the deliberate wooing ot 
labor which has marked the pol- 
icy of Colonel Perdn. 

The trend toward the left will 
not necessarily be precipitate. 
In both Venezuela and Brazil 
the Communists, for whatever 
reason, were lined up with the 
deposed governments, and in 
other countries which have te- 
cently set up more democratic 
and liberal regimes the Com- 
munists are also in the opposi- 
tion. It is far too early to say, 
then, just how far the movement 
will go. But the trend all over 
Latin America—and Argentina 
is not necessarily an exception- 
is against dictators and toward 
political democracy as a putt 
of the process of reconversion 
. from war to peace. 
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RCA Laborafories- Center of Radio and Electronic Research 


RCA Laboratories at Princeton, N. J., are 
far more than one of the most modern and 
best-equipped laboratories ever built. It is 
a community of scientists, research men 
and technicians—each a top man in his field 
—each working with the other—eontribut- 
ing wherever and whenever his specialized 
knowledge will help. 

It is a “university of ideas”—where vi- 
sions are graduated as practical realities .. . 
where human wants are fulfilled through 
the creation of new products and processes, 
new services and markets. 


It is a birthplace of scientific, industrial 
and social progress for the entire nation. 


It is the reason why anything bearing the 
letters “RCA”—from a radio tube to your 
television receiver of tomorrow—is one of 
the finest instruments of its kind that science 
has yet achieved. 


For just as the RCA electron tube, tele- 
vision receiver, radio, or the Victrola, is 
stamped by the RCA trademark, so does 
the product itself bear a stamp of experi- 
ence and research that gives RCA pre-emi- 
nence in the field of radio and electronics. 


Radio Corporation of America, RCA 
Building, Radio City, New York 20. Listen 
to The RCA Show, Su 8, 4:30 P.M., 
Eastern Time, over the NBC network. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


PIONEERING 
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Boiling Mad at Unions, Higgins 


Closes Shop, 


Striking New Orleans Men 
Lose Their Boat-Building Jobs; 
Anti-Union Anger Rises 


While striking was in fashion, Andrew 
J. Higgins struck too last week. The un- 

redictable, hard-fisted New Orleans 
ot builder got so fed up with unions 
that he announced his strike-closed plants 
would stay closed. He would sell them 
to the highest bidder. Then, for the first 
time in years, he went fishing. 

When AFL building-trades men called 
a mass meeting to discuss the shutdown, 
Higgins snorted: “They're all meeting 
about something that doesn’t exist—their 
jobs.” He believed in labor and collective 

argaining, but “vicious and pigmy- 
minded local leaders” had exhausted his 
patience. His dream, to employ 30,000 
workers in postwar manufacturing, had 
become a nightmare. 

New Orleans watched these Higgins 
fireworks with a mixture of admiration, 
hostility, and Southern composure. The 
sharp-tongued Irishman had become its 
biggest employer—13,000 workers before 
the Japanese surrender, and about 
2,500 since. But fellow businessmen 


never quite accepted Higgins; he called 
the Chamber of Commerce the “Chamber 
of Assassination,” praised the New Deal, 


Offers to Sell Out 


and described members of the exclusive 
Boston Club as “old buzzards with 
varicose veins.” 

Some critics concluded that Higgins 
had made a melodramatic exit, to 
cash in his war profits and get out of a 
business with little postwar future. But 
Higgins retorted: “Higgins Industries is 
being liquidated but not Higgins him- 
self. I'm just starting to work.” He said 
that he would crusade to keep veterans 
from being forced to join unions. 

Higgins had challenged a War Labor 
Board order that denied him the right to 
exempt veterans from a closed-shop con- 
tract. AFL members walked out; they 
said Higgins, “a born dictator,” had re- 
fused to negotiate. 

The Biters Bitten: Higgins was not 
the only employer to make news last week 
by biting a union. Another was the Gra- 
ham-Paige Motors Corp., which, as part 
of the new Kaiser-Frazer Corp., was mov- 
ing its operations to Willow Run. 

Graham workers demanded that their 
seniority rights remain unchanged. V. R. 
Drum, general manager of both plants, 
said Graham men would get first call in 
hiring but that Kaiser-Frazer, having no 
union contract, could grant no seniority. 
The Graham CIO United Auto Workers 

_local 142 walked out. Drum served notice 
that he was canceling the union contract, 
because it forbade strikes. Another local, 
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Bomber 50, including UAW members 
who worked at Willow Run during the 
war, began picketing. They, too, wanted 
seniority. 

In Chicago, John L. Keeshin, 45-year. 
old president of Keeshin Freight Lines, 
Inc., resigned to protest labor demands for 
higher wages, hoping to “draw attention 
to the critical situation of the industry.” 
The Keeshin companies owe some 
$2,000,000 for equipment; Keeshin ac- 
knowledged his own stock had.no value. 

In Canton, Ohio, the Timken Roller 
Bearing Co. notified customers and sup- 


‘ pliers: “The CIO have closed our plants 


completely and no_ offices are open. We 
cannot answer telephone calls, telegrams, 
or correspondence. We will pay all bills 
promptly when law and order are re- 
stored.” The Timken strike began Oct. 15 
over the working of short-handed mill 
crews without relief. Members of the CIO 
steelworkers, they also refused to com- 
promise their demand for a $2-a-day 
boost in wages. The company refused to 
negotiate as long as the men refused 
to work. The strikers, in turn, voted to 
stay out until the company agreed to 
meet union demands or negotiate. 

In the Pacific Northwest, the strike of 
60,000 AFL lumber workers for 20 cents 
an hour more wages, appeared to be 
crumbling as the result of an agreement 
signed by the CIO International Wood- 
workers of America, which hadn’t joined 
the strike. The CIO accepted a 12%-cent 
raise, making the hourly minimum 1.024. 


Pe 


Mr. Eli of Tampa 


Down Peachtree Street came a hand- 
some tallyho drawn by _ red-harnessed 
horses. Inside, a three-piece band rent 
the air with raucous melody. Twenty 





Gast payoff: Higgins workers get their last checks as the boss, fed up, closes his plants “for good” 








Of the first 25 enlisted men who obtained 
commissions in the United States Navy by 
competitive examination, 18 were grad- 
vates or students of the International 


Correspondence Schools. . 
The International Correspondence Schools, Scranton 9, Penna. 
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lron Fireman’s advanced 
engineering makes coal firing 
more efficient 


Iron Fireman stokers develop heat from 
coal with maximum efficiency and regulate 
themselves through sensitive precision instru- 
ments. Heat is not wastefully released—it 
is produced as needed. This means that 
automatic controls, responding instantly to 
varying needs for heat or steam, regulate the 
rate of combustion while holding the efficiency 
of combustion within very close tolerances. 

Many thousands of Iron Fireman users 
are able to show records of outstanding fuel 
savings because Iron Fireman makes coal 
yield usable heat rather than 
smoke, soot and unconsumed 
gases. For example, Mr. 
Marshall C. Stone, Vice 
President of Pacolet Mfg. 
Co., (textile mills), New 
Holland, Georgia, says : ‘‘Our 
Iron Fireman reduced steam 
costs 32% and saved us $14,784 
a 





3 Marshall C. Stone 

The Iron Fireman engineering, sales 
and service organization, which covers the 
nation, is at your service. Write to Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Co., 3751 West 
106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio. Other plants 
in Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Canada. 
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grinning, sweating Negro boys skylarked 
after the band. 

On the topmost seat of the tallyho sat 
a thin, bright-eyed young man wearing a 
tall red hat and a red and white coat. At 
every street intersection, he took off his 
hat, extolled the merits of Golden Crumb 
Smoking Tobacco, and handed out 
samples. 

At night, in Atlanta’s best hotel, the 
same young man stalked through the 
lobby in top hat, tailcoat, striped trous- 
ers, white vest, black tie, and diamond 
ring and stickpin. “There goes Eli Witt, 
the Golden Crumb salesman,” the guests 
whispered to one another. 

The word began to spread that Golden 
Crumb must be a highly successful en- 
terprise. Folks didn’t know that Witt had 
rented the works. Soon he had to hire 
four assistants. Before long, he was the 
most successful tobacco salesman in the 
South. 

That was 44 years ago, when Eli Witt 
was young and, except for a blind left 
eye, healthy. The next year tuberculosis 
struck him down. 

Today, at 65, Witt has no medical 
right to be alive. He has but one lung, 
and only two-thirds of that is good. His 
heart is so weak that he spends the 
ponte part of his time in bed. He suffers 


from. hernia, prostatitis, and gallstones. 


Doctors told him long ago that his case 
was hopeless. 

Yet Witt has kept on living. His hair 
is still coal-black, and he even looks a 
lot younger than he is. And he has built 
up an $80,000,000 business which he 
operates almost entirely from his bed 
in a three-room suite in the Tampa Ter- 
race Hotel in Tampa, Fla. 

How to Work in Bed: Witt’s whole- 
sale cigar business covers eight Southern 


“states and he owns the Hav-a-Tampa 


cigar factory, tenth biggest in the country. 
He employs 3,380 people. 

“Mr. Eli” is a Florida legend. He works 
hardest while others are sleeping. Back 
at the turn of the century, as a tobacco 
drummer, he found he could outsell 
his competitors by calling on customers 
during the evening hours when his 
rivals were drinking corn whisky or 
playing “setback” in a hotel room. 
The habit stuck. 

He starts his day around 8 in the 
afternoon, with breakfast in bed. He 
reads the newspapers and goes back to 
sleep. When he awakens the second time, 
an hour later, he reads his mail and starts 
a prodigious round of telephone calls. 
But between 11 and midnight his real 
work begins. 

Settling himself comfortably in bed, 
he puts in calls to his managers, who 
never know what hour of the night “Mr. 
Eli” will rout them out. He dictates. a lot 
of letters into his recording machine, 
then composes the chatty news letter by 
which he keeps the competitive spirit 
burning among his agents. If one dealer 
is outselling another, Witt gives the facts 











Eli Witt at work 


and figures. Invariably he ends the letter 
with: “Remember, regardless of condi- 
tions, we must go forward.” About 5 a.m, 
he calls it a night. 

When Witt first arrived in Tampa he 
rented the front window of a drugstore, 
took out the glass, and rolled up a small 
tobacco counter. Standing behind the 
counter, he rattled a matchbox at passers- 
by. At the end of the day he had $5. 
A few weeks later he was taking in $100. 
daily. He began wholesaling in 1906, 
built up quite a trade near Tampa, but 
lost it during the 1907 depression. He 
sent a man out with a supply of cigars to 
see what he could sell for cash. The man 
came back with $300 and no cigars. After 
that, Witt salesmen carried the merchan- 
dise with them. Today, Witt has 250 
cash-on-delivery trucks, each carrying 
$4,000 to $5,000 worth of merchandise. 

Better Tobacco Traps: Since the 
last war, cigar smoking has declined in 
popularity. To stimulate it, Eli Witt ten 
years ago had his plant make a mild 
cigar, Hav-a-Tampa Jewel, not much 
bigger than a cigarette, with a wooden 
tip. Last-year he sold 25,000,000 of them. 

Witt also claims to have pioneered in 
giving matches with smokes. He went to 
the Diamond Match Co. and told them 
they could boost their business tremen- 
dously if they would send a top salesman 
around with his men. Today Witt is one 
of the country’s largest wholesale dis- 
tributors of matches. 

But of all his merchandising notions, 


a 
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@ witt is proudest of his accommodation 
‘garette carton. During the depression 
many filling stations and lunchstands 
couldn’t afford to stock more than one or 
two cartons of leading brands, and so lost 
sales to finicky customers. Witt solved 
this difficulty by offering them a carton 
containing twelve or fifteen packages of 


this way a dealer who bought only one 
om could still stock all brands. Sales 

ped again. 

A shrewd judge of men, Witt has put 
up money for more than one ambitious 
Southerner to go into business for himself. 
He has taken surprisingly few losses, “A 
few men,” he says, “have tried to make 
alemon out of me, but all they got was 
juice in their eyes.” 

Design for Success: Witt naturally 
sympathizes with disabled veterans who 
are trying to find businesses in which 
they can surmount their war-inflicted 
handicaps. Last week, at NEWSWEEK'S 

uest, “Mr. Eli” gave them this advice: 
“T can say to any veteran, whether he 
is able or disabled, that if he expects to 
make a success in business through 
government paternalism, he is doomed 
to disappointment. First, the veteran 
must decide definitely and quickly what 
business he wishes to follow. Then, for- 
getting obstacles and ailments, he must 

ly his mind to learning every detail 
rt that business, in and out, backward 
and forward. He must not let his love of 
letter Mm golf or tennis, or card playing or gam- 
condi- [Mm bling, or even his wife, take his eyes 
5am. fm from his objective. He must be devoted 
day and night to the task of finding out 
pa he fm What makes his business tick, of what 
gstore, fis needed to make it grow. 
~ small “In so applying himself, the veteran 
d the With physical handicaps ‘will have no 
time a etting about his 


or worrying or 
d $5. lot. He will become so engrossed in busi- 
1 $100. im ness that the handicaps will be forgotten. 


1906, I have found it so, and I have been 
a, but happy. 


n. He —_ 
Zars to e 
e man fm Reconversion 

h Col. Rex Smith, onetime managing 
rc as editor of NEwWswEEK and first editor of 
» 9 The Chicago Sun, last week got out of 
ws uniform after his second war, ending a 
anes’: tour of duty as public-relations chief for 
ce the Hii the Air Transport Command. His new job 
ned in Mis director of public relations for the 
“> American Airlines System, in New York. 
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red in [| The Labor government of Great Brit- 
yent to fim last week stretched acquisitive hands 
| them {Mj '2to the air and to the bottom of the sea. 
remen- moving to nationalize coal mining 
lesman fd the Bank of England it turned. to 
is one , commercial wireless, and cables. 
le dis- air plan, as announced by Lord 

Winster, Civil Aviation Minister, calls 
otions, i government-owned corpora- 


the name brand, the rest of slower sellers.- 
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thanks to the help of PLASTICS?! 


Today the dial-studded “‘super-het” is just a 
memory. In its place are sleek new | 
models styled for today and tomorrow ... simpler 
in design and many times more efficient. 


INSUROK Plastic Products—made by Richardson 
—have helped make this amazing growth 
‘possible. For in radio as in most other appliance 
fields, plastics provide economical insulation 
as well as improve appearance and 

_ . snerease operating efficiency. 


Through the application of INSUROK Precision 
Plastics, both molded and laminated, Richardson 
Plasticians have shared in the rapid expansion of many 
industries. Our long and varied experience is 
at your service now. Call or write today! 


INSUROK >~---7-.-.. 


s. RICHARDSON COMPANY 
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“I suggest that we remain camouflage d until this 
wationalization scare bas blown over.” 











Reprodtced by the permission of the proprietors of Punch 


tions, separate in structure—one for do- 
mestic and European travel, another for 
South America, and the present British 
Overseas Airways Corp. to handle empire 
and United States traffic. Eventually each 
’ will have exclusive rights to certain ter- 
ritory. But until the others are operating, 
British Overseas Airways will fly all 
routes. 

Chancellor of Exchequer Hugh Dal- 
ton announced the plans to take over 
the immensely rich Cable & Wireless 
Ltd., whose cables and air waves link 
the empire at cheap rates and enjoy 
profitable concessions from foreign 
states. The government already holds 
$10,400,000 of the $120,000,000 capital 
and proposes to acquire the rest at “bain” 
prices. The dominions are also making 
plans to nationalize subsidiaries now 
operating in their countries. 
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New Products 


Easy Reacu—A chair-side radio phono- 
graph combination in which the record 
changer slides out from either side—for 
convenient operation no matter where 
the instrument is placed—is one of the 
postwar models announced by the Elec- 
tronic Corp. of America. 

Tractor WuisrER—For suburbanites 
who complained about the noise of their 
neighbors’ garden tractors, Ellinwood In- 
dustries, Los Angeles, has developed a 
muffler for its Cat tractors. At 100 feet, 
Ellinwood claims, the muffled tractor 
produces 50 decibels, about equal to the 
noise of a residential street with lawn 
mowers and children. 

ELectric Giant—The General Elec- 
tric Co. is building the first of four giant 
Diesel-electric locomotives for the Alle- 
gheny Mountain line of the Virginian 
Railway Co. Each engine, 148 feet long, 
will weight 1,000,000 pounds and deliver 
8,000 horsepower, making these the most 


powerful Diesel-electrics in the country. 

Cotp FisH—A white-enameled truck, 
containing its own refrigerating plant, has 
been put into operation by the Fish 
Transport Co. of New Bedford, Mass. 
The 28-foot, insulated truck can deliver 
80,000 pounds of fish, at a temperature 
of 84 degrees Fahrenheit, to New York 
in ten hours. 

STRATODREAMER — The new Boeing 
Stratocruiser has a 573-cubic-foot control 
cabin. The roominess reduces fatigue for 
the three- to five-man crew and makes 
flying the big plane -easier. A comfort- 
loving artist drew the company a pic- 
ture of it, with pilot lounging at ease 
petting a cat. 

Giass Frner—The Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. is planning intensive de- 
velopment of peacetime applications for 
the downy glass fibers, as heat and 
sound insulation on Superfortresses. Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines is now lining its 
Capitaliners with Fiberglas insulating 
blankets. The Navy has switched from 
kapok to glass fibers in life jackets, and 
commercial shipping firms are expected 
to follow. 

Licut Music—Working with the Alu- 
minum Co. of America, Winter & Co., 
New York piano manufacturer, has per- 
fected an aluminum piano plate. The 
Alumatone Plate, carrying an over-all 
average string-load tension of eighteen 
tons, weighs only 45 pounds—against 125 
pounds for conventional, cast-iron piano 
innards. The saving in weight,- Winter 
claims, will make new pianos as moveable 
as easy chairs, and save wear and tear 
on rugs, housewives, and husbands. 

MELLOw GLow-Safreen, a new fluo- 
rescent lamp, lights instantly and will 
last 5,000 hours, twice as long as standard 
fluorescent lamps, according to the Duro 
Test Corp., North Bergen, N. J. The light 
is a blend of saffron and green, said to be 
brighter and yet more restful than that of 





Tractor with a muffler 











Aerial living room, as it might be 


white or daylight lamps. Initial produ. 
tion will be for commercial and industria 
applications. 

RosE-CoLorep GLassEs—A new ros 
tone sun lens, developed by the America 
Optical Co. at the request of the Amy 
Air Forces, transmits only 15 per cent o 
visible light, compared with 51 per cent 
for conventional green lenses. 
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Week in Business 

Attack—Life-insurance companies i 
the United States and Canada launchel 
a long-range attack against two public 
enemies: heart and arterial disorders. 
A new Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund, with $578,000 a year to spend, 
will help medical investigators find 
causes and cures. In the United States 
heart and artery failures cause 400,00 
deaths a year. 

CIO vs. CIO—In Texas, members of 
Fight for Free Enterprise discovered 
that the CIO had no state charter. They 
promptly organized their own Congres 
of Industrial Organizations, a “board of 
trade . . . a benevolent and educationd 
undertaking.” Their new charter pro- 
hibits use of the name and initials by any 
other organization. The labor CIO was 
expected to fight the new CIO in Fed: 
eral Court. 

BomBER Bust—When aircraft con- 
tracts are terminated surplus property 
must be destroyed, Maj. E. T. Cuttybact 
said, explaining why workmen with elec 
tric torches were cutting up sixteen b 
new Superfortresses at the Wichita, 
Kans., Boeing plant. The unused bomb- 
ers cost $9,600,000. 

Stout FELLa—William Stout, _ the 
revolutionary auto designer, plans to u% 
the Skinner aircraft-generator moto, 
now made by Jack & Heintz, in a new 
rear-engined car to be built by Graham 
Paige. The 2,500-pound auto, atterned 
after Stout’s famous Scarab, il have 3 
Fiberglas-reinforced plastic body. 

Cray on Triat—The Chemical Cot 
struction Corp., an American Cy 















IT’S WHISPER LIGHT 


KING BLACK LABEL 
Blended Whisky, 86 Proof. The straight 
whiskies in this product are 51 months 
or more old. 40% straight whiskies; 
60% grain neutral spirits. # 


Black Jadel 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION © Af Louisville in Kentucky © 1948-8. F. DIST. conP, 











Textile Proving Ground 


SKY ELEVATORS: For textiles that can “take it”, > 
in peace as once in war . . . look to the newest 
development in rayon! Today’s high tenacity 
rayon is so tough that parachutes, which 
sustain loads as heavy as 300 lbs., are made 
from it—so strong that it may be spun 
into the sheerest, softest fabrics. This rayon 
gets its strength from the basic raw material, 
chemical cotton. 


FASHION FABRIC: Through chemical cotton > 
pulp and special processing, certain types 
of rayon can be made into filaments even 
finer than those of silk, with greater 
strength. Once restricted to essential 
wartime uses, these and other improved 
rayons now promise a far greater measure 
of beauty and durability for wearing 
apparel and decorative fabrics than was 
ever possible before. 





CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


~ 
1-222 © 1948 WY. HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 





<qme pacxsone: High tenacity rayon was the 
answer when the Army needed a tougher cord for 
combat tires. Where former cords frequently 
failed under heat, rayon actually became stronger 
at higher temperatures. In “‘combat-condition” 
tests, rayon cord tires averaged 330% better 
under the sustained heat of long-distance opera- 
tion . . . 93% better on rough cross-country trips 
involving bruising and cutting. 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION on high tenacity rayon, address your 
inquiry to rayon manufacturers. For information on chemical 
cotton pulp in rayon or other products, write Hercules, Depart- 
ment N-95. This application of Hercules chemical cotton is only 
one example of Hercules research which aids industry in the use 
of chemical cotton, terpene and rosin chemicals, synthetics, 
explosives, cellulose products, papermakers’ chemicals, and other 
chemical products: 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 962 Market St., Wilmington 99,Del. 
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subsidiary, began to operate an experi- 
mental $4,000,000 alumina-from-clay 
plant at Salem, Ore. 

Coaxinc Copra—The Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. sent Charles F. Embree, 
veteran Southwest Pacific trader, to the 
Philippines by air last week to get the 
copra crop moving. Only 500 tons were 
exported last year, compared with a nor- 
mal output of 400,000 tons—one-third 
of the world supply. Coconut oil, made 
from copra, is vitally needed for soap 
and food products. 


Do 


Best-Dressed Juniors 


How can teen-age girls be persuaded 
to buy better dresses with the $35,000,- 
000 a year they spend? Design, style, and 
retail experts began five years ago to 
counteract the youngsters’ preference for 
a monotonous ensemble—casual-to-sloppy 
sweater, skirt, and “loafer” shoes. 

This year, they hired a New York pub- 
licity man, Bert Nevins, to make the 
juniors more style-conscious and _ the 
trade more design-conscious. The main 
point for the manufacturers is that the 
teen-age figure seldom fits a garment 
that is tailored to the specifications of 
an adult contour. 

To dramatize what teentimers can 
wear most attractively, Nevins got to- 
gether a committee to pick the nation’s 
six best-dressed girls. Grace Norman, de- 
signer and former ballet dancer, commit- 
tee chairman, announced the winners this 
week: Jane Withers, movie actress; 
Patrice Munsel, opera singer; Ann Clark, 
daughter of Gen. Mark Clark; Betty Cor- 
nell, model; Mary Johnson, daughter of 
Rep. Leroy Johnson of. California, and 
Janet Waldo, radio actress. 



















































































































































Betty Cornell, teentime prizewinner 
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President Truman Is in Trouble 
by RALPH ROBEY 


President Truman’s radio speech 
last week on wages and prices pre- 
sented a line of argument which does 
not reflect credit upon either his own 
ability to think through problems or 
upon the competence of his economic 
advisers. 

In the 21-point Administration pro- 
gram Mr. Truman offered 
in his long message to Con- 

ess last Sept. 6 the Presi- 

ent revealed his willing- 
ness and apparent desire 
to hand out favors to all 
groups in the nation. It 
was to be expected, there- 
fore, that when it came to 
the question of wages he 
would support the labor 
leaders’ demand for a sub- 
stantial increase—the sup- 
port, of course, being nicely hedged 
from a political point of view. But 
what was not to be expected in either 
this or any other speech by the Presi- 
dent was such profundity of misunder- 
standing and misconception of the ele- 
mentary economic facts of life. In that 
respect Mr. Truman’s comments on 
wages and prices came close to estab- 
lishing what must be a new all-time 
record for a Chief Executive. 


For evidence of this basic misun- 
derstanding and misconception by Mr. 
Truman of what goes on in the day-to- 
day business of making a living one 
can turn to almost any section of his 
speech. It was revealed in what he 
had to say on the necessity for unem- 
ployment compensation of $25 a week 
for 26 weeks, on the arguments he 
used to support the Full Employment 
Bill, in his reasons for thinking that 
a wage increase at this time is “im- 
perative,” in his explanation of the 
factors which in his opinion make it 
possible for management to increase 
wages, and in his discussion of the 
new executive order he issued simul- 
taneously with his speech on what 
wage increases will be “approved” 
from here on. But by all means the 
clearest example of the President's 
lack of understanding of simple eco- 
nomic truths was in his conception of 
what causes inflation and how he 


‘proposes to protect us from it: 


In brief, as the President sees in- 
flation it has nothing to do with gov- 
ernment deficits, or the amount of 
purchasing er in the hands of the 
public, or the volume of production 
and the: flow of goods onto the mar- 





ket, or with the relations between 
these various factors. To Mr. Truman, 
as he exposed his thinking in this 
speech, inflation is brought about, and 
can only be brought about, by busi- 
ness’s raising prices. In other words, 
business, either because it thinks it 
can get away with it or just out of 
a clear sky, starts raising 
prices and by that process 
the nation is thrown into a 
period of inflation. It fol- 
lows, therefore, according 
to the President’s thinking, 
that so long as we prevent 
business from raising prices 
there is no danger of infla- 
tion and we need have no 
worries on how much money 
is pumped into the economy. 
His program, therefore, is 
to pour out the money in the form of 
wages and government spending, be- 
cause we must “sustain adequate pur- 
chasing power and .. . raise the na- 
tional income,” and “wherever price 
increases would have inflationary 
tendencies, we must above all else 
hold the line on prices.” 

Now that is a concept of inflation 
which is so obviously fallacious that it 
is almost inconceivable that anyone let 
alone the President, should be taken in 
by it. A rise of prices is not the cause of 
inflation; it is a measure of inflation. 
That is, prices have the same relation 
to inflation that the level of mercury 
in a thermometer has to the tempera- 
ture. The cause of inflation is those 
policies which result in an increase 
in the volume of buying power in rela- 
tion to the volume of goods available 
for purchase. This means that when 
Mr. Truman suggested, on the one 
side, that wages be raised, thereby 
increasing the volume of buying 
power, and on the other side, that 
present price control policies be con- 
tinued, thereby decreasing produc- 
tion, he was proposing, not a pro- 
gram to prevent inflation, but a 
perfect formula for bringing about { 
inflation. That was why the stock 
market on the day after his speech 
had one of the sharpest rises in 
many months. 


What this all adds up to is that 
Mr. Truman is in trouble—serious trou- 
ble. He has been sold a bill of poows 
by special pleaders. For the future 
welfare of the nation it must be hoped 
that soon the President will get some 
new advisers. es i 
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PROVES VITAL ZONE SPOTLESS 
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Born: A girl, to Rosert Younc, movie 
actor, and Mrs. Younc; in Hollywood, 
Nov. 2. The Youngs, who have three 
other daughters, had planned to name 
the child Thomas Robert. 


Baptized: In London, Kinc PETER OF 
YuGOsLAvia and QUEEN ALEXANDRA, the 
former Greek princess, took their 3-month- 
old son and heir to Westminster Abbey 
for baptism and christening in the East- 
ern Orthodox Catholic faith. The infant 
was named Alexander, for his grandfather 
who was assassinated in 1934 in Mar- 
seilles. King George VI acted as godfather 
and Pi.ncess Elizabeth, as godmother. 


King Peter and his family 


Separated: Sonja HENIE, ice-skating 
movie actress, and Maj. Dan Toppinc, 
millionaire sportsman just returned from 
overseas service with the Marines; after 
five years, in Chicago, Nov. 1. The mar- 
riage was the first for Miss Henie and the 
third for Topping, who was divorced 
from Arline Judge, the actress, in 1940. 


Divorced: In Elizabeth, N.J., James H. 
R. CROMWELL, 49, former Minister to 
Canada, was awarded a limited divorce 
from Doris Duke, 33, tobacco heiress, 
now in Italy. The decree gives Cromwell 
“courtesy” rights to part of his wife's 
$5,000,000 New Jersey estate. Miss 
Duke’s lawyers say that he can have it, 
as the property is losing $300,000 a year. 
It forbids “remarriage of either party 
within the lifetime of the other,” and does 
not recognize the Reno divorce obtained 
by Miss Duke in December 1948. The 
Cromwells were married in 1935. 


Credit: Joan Barry, who won a court 
battle to have Charlie Chaplin declared 
the father of her child, was billed in an 
Aspinwall, Pa., night club as “the former 
protégé of Charlie Chaplin.” Next stop: 
oungstown, Ohio. z 


Peggy Ann’s heart was set on a big hows 
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F.D.R. Jr.: Not pleased with City Hal 


Nobody Home: In New York, six service 
men and veterans led by FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT JR. were given the brush-of 
by Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia whe 
they tried to see him about temporay 
housing for thousands of homeless vet 
erans. After a week of vain telephoning 
for an appointment, Roosevelt took th 
delegation to City Hall. The mayor we 
not in. After a 45-minute wait, Roosevelt 
left to take the matter to Washington, 


Budget: In Los Angeles, PeEccy ANN 
GarnER, 18, movie actress, was forbid 
den by a judge to buy a $40,000 house. 
The court approved Peggy Ann’s film con- 
tract calling for a starting salary of $1,000 
a week, but’ insisted that 25 per cent of 
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her income should go into trust. ‘l I the R 

wanted that house more than anything in 

the world,” Peggy Ann said. Died: 
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Riddle: From Nuremberg, Germany, the 
brain of Dr. Rosert Ley, the Nazi labor 
leader who recently committed suicide 
rather than face a war-guilt trial, was 
shipped to the Surgeon General in Wash- 
ington for study. Psychiatric studies of 
Ley before his death indicated damage 
te the frontal lobe, probably caused by 
an airplane crash in 1917 when Ley was 
an aerial observer. 


Latest: In Hollywood, a cameraman 
caught the movie actress Lana TURNER 


hair, dancing at Ciro’s with a new escort, 
Rory Calhoun, actor. 


Associated Press 


Lana: New hair, new dress, new guy 






Symbol: In London, FreLp MARSHAL 
of $1,000 BI Sm BeRnnarp L. MonTGOMERY’s famous, 
r cent of Hi well-worn black beret ‘was presented to 
ste the Royal Tank Regiment as a souvenir. 








n Wiros, 71, vice president of 
the Polish National Council, former Pre- 
Wier and leader of the Polish Peasant 
nee Cracow, Oct. 31. Exiled by the 
i regime in 1931, Witos returned 
Poland in 1939 and was later im- 
soned by the Germans. He aided in 
g the present Polish Government. 
Icnacio Zuoaca, 75, one of the great- 
et:painters in Spain; in Madrid, Oct. 31. 
was chiefly known as a painter of 


@ypsies, bullfights, and - Spanish land- 


Sons K. Bovarp, 73, former. man- 
editor of The St. Louis Post-Dis- 

ch; in St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 3 (see 

Page 86). 

‘Dr. James Eart Russevi, 81, dean 

CMeritus of Columbia University’s world- 













































































in a new white dress to match her new | 














A Valuable lesson 
fore Oute Hameed Treces 


BY J. H. McNABB, PRESIDENT 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 





To intensive use of sound motion pictures 
goes much of the credit for our country’s phenomenal success in train- 
ing millions of servicemen quickly and thoroughly. 


Used in training men for civilian occupations, sound motion pic 
tures are equally successful. 


They help develop better factory workers—faster. They speed the 
thorough schooling of salesmen. They are forceful sales tools, too. 


We've had years of experience in applying the power of motion 
pictures to the varied needs of business. We shall be glad to bring 
this experience to bear on solving your 


problems, if you will get in touch with us, Se 


Get This He Ipful Business sound films are pre- 


2m, sented at their best by war- 
New Booklet proved, trouble-free Bell & 
**“Movies Go to Work” 


Howell Filmosound Projectors, 
famed for their perfect repro- 
contains many valuable duction of sound and picture. 
suggestions on how to 
apply motion pictures 


profitably in industry and 
commerce. Send the cou- 
pon for your free copy. 








BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7132 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


Please send, without cost or obligation: 
() the new booklet ‘‘Movies Go to Work’’; 
() information on today's improved Filmo- 
sound 16mm. d film project 





BELL & HOWELL 
COMPANY \ re 


CHICAGO « NEW YORK « HOLLYWOOD > 4) eerererrerrr reer 
WASHINGTON, D.C. « LONDON 
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SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PRECISION MOTION PICTURE 
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Sailors and Sex 
Prostitution Flourishes in Japan; 
Navy Policy Comes Under Attack 


Few subjects give rise to more heated 
and diversified opinions than the Navy’s 
fight against venereal disease and the end- 
’ Tess search for a practical means of con- 
trolling prostitution in naval areas. 

aplains, hewing to a moral line, 
Pec : continence and advocate quaran- 
tine of prostitutes. Medical men generally 
support a stringent disease-preventive 
program. Knowing the futility of attempt- 
ing to keep virile young sailors from visit- 
ing the professional girls, veteran Navy 
commanders seek a solution in the same 
way that they strive to work out a trouble- 
some technical problem. 

The Chaplain Charges: Last week, 
a young chaplain, Lt. (j.g.) Lawrence 
L. Lacour, stationed on the U.S.S. Pied- 
mont in Japan, brought the Navy's twin 
worries of venereal disease and Japanese 


Bettmann Archive 
A Japanese prostitute (old-style)—the bed 
mat is the badge of her calling 


prostitution to the fore again with a 
series of sensational charges. In a de- 
tailed letter to Newsweek, Chaplain 
Lacour declared: 

“As a of venereal-disease con- 
trol, the Navy #s permitting unrestricted 
access, by all mén oti/li 
suka area; to houses of-fftostitution where 
the venereal incidence among the pros- 
titutes is considered 100 per cent. The 
control is prophylaxis administered by 
naval corpsmen on duty in the houses. 

“On Sept. 2, the medical officer in 


” 


be opened, that it be 
_ understandin 





in the Yoko- ° 


charge told me it would be his policy to 


supervise the places of prostitution by 
examining the prostitutes, se ing 
a infected, insisting cn 2 : 


within the houses, and establishing ade- 

—_ numbers of prophylactic stations 
sree waa 9 that th 
“Men impression that the 

mecicl department had eliminated al 

i jate danger. Mili i 

Prisca smen informed ae te 
t 


men neo ua contact without using 
any prophylaxis. 

“Prior to ing men ashore, some 
ships ran training films on venereal dis- 
ease and announced a high percentage of 
disease could be expected in Japan. On 
other ships, the commands refused to do 
anything to discourage promiscuity and 
gave no warning about expected venereal 

ence. 

“By Sept. 16, all red-light districts were 

out of bounds. [But] at a meet- 

Sh Frases perpeoed tht cus kargs hoe 

was p! at one ouse 

ated with the 

g that all the women were 

diseased, and that a voluntary of 

prrehviess ie available by placing a 

avy-opera' treatment station wi 

the tious... . It-was stated thet this sies 
to be the policy. 

“On Sunday, Oct. 7, [one] was opened 
to enlisted men, with ‘geisha houses’ per- 
mitted to accept the patronage of chiefs 
and officers, a 

“(The next day] I observed a line of 
enlisted men four abreast almost a block 
long, waiting their turn at the house. MP’s 
kept the lines orderly. As the men were 
admitted into the lobby, they would se- 
lect a prostitute (113 6n duty that day), 
pay 10 yen to the Jap operator, then go 
with the girl to her room. When the men 
7 they mee: eement and ad- 
ministered prophylaxis by Navy corpsmen. 

“The prostitutes were dirty, highly 
painted, clothed in gaudy rayon pajamas; 
some of them had open sores on thei 
faces and feet . . . some of them had been 
exposed to pag 

“Present p 
houses similar to the one just described.” 

The Navy Replies: To check Chap- 
lain Lacour’s letter, NEWSWEEK turned to 
the Navy t in Washington. Re- 
quest was also made for a statement of 
official Navy policy and for fi show- 
ing the incidence of venereal disease in 
Japan. 

a. ah denying almost all of La- 
cour’s charges, the Navy Public Relations 
Department replied: All houses of prosti- 
tution in naval areas of Japan were out of 
bounds and had been ordered closed. 
Prophylactics were supplied on ships and 
were practically a “100 per cent cure.” 
There were no shore-based_ prophylaxis 
stations. Navy corpsmen had never been 


houses that ev ing was 
icons Gromer egg, Dita 





s call for opening other ° 


on duty in houses of prostitutigg, 

© venereal-disease figures had been re. 

ceived from Japan. And policy on sud 

subjects was written by the theater com. 
manders, not by Navy headquarters. 

However, Vice Admiral Ross T. Mo. 
Intire, chief of the Navy Bureau of Medi. 
cine and Surgery, dodged with a cautious; 
“I will neither confirm nor deny the 
charges.” 

Then things began to happen. Naw 
Public Relations asked that its previous 
reply be disregarded. The matter wa; 
rushed to the office of Secretary James V, 
Forrestal. Peay dp a oy messages 
were dispatched to acific, requ 
fall details e 

Within 48 hours, two replies were re 
ceived from CINCPAC (Commander. 
Chief-Pacific) . In the first dispatch, it was 
stated that “the Navy neither authorizy; 
nor forbids patronage of houses of prosti- 
tution, but takes all practical measures tp 
— the health of personnel.” 

is was followed by the statement 
that “information available at CINCPAC 


; Acme 
Japanese ladies of defeat (1945)—sleazy 
pajamas and modern hair-dos 


is that prostitution is widespread and has 
long flourished under Japanese Govert- 
ment control in Japan.” 

In the end, CINCPAC substantiated to 
some degree what Chaplain Lacour had 
charged and made clear why Navy Public 
Relations in Washington had withdrawa 
its original reply. 

“Impracticable to attempt to control by 
placing all houses out of bounds to Navy 
personnel,” CINCPAG radioed. “Majority 
of prostitutes are diseased and inspection 
of all impossible. Recognizing foregoing, 


















_ Hew Ship-Te-Shore | | 
| Phone Service Was Born... 


Not so long ago © 
When a man sailed 


. His voice sailed with him 


There was no way 

He could talk to folks back home — 
Or discuss plans with those ahead 
Then, in Twenty-nine 

Aboard the S.S. Berengaria 

In mid-Adiantic 

A voice spoke into a phone 

And another voice in distant England 
Answered 

That day .. - 

As a result of pioneering research 

By International Telephone and Telegraph 
Laboratories hee 

Ship-to-shore radio-telephone service 
Was born 


Soon... through collaboration between 


The British Post Office 

and IT&T’s associates, 

International Marine Radio Company 
And Standard Telephones and les, Ltd. 


Service was inaugurated between. England 


And leading liners 

With remarkable success 

Service in other countries quickly followed 
So that a ship in the China Sea 

Could talk to London... 

And ngers in Alexandria 

Could converse with friends in New York 


Today aboard fishing fleets 
Remote iceberg patrol cutters 
Even lifeboats... 

The telephone 

Carries man’s voice across the sea 


This is one of the many. ways IT&T 
By pioneering in communications 
And electronics 

Is helping shrink distance 

And build a neighborly, peaceful 
One world 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
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e Cold statistics can’t show 
the responsiveness of circula- 
tion. Yet this is the most impor- 
tant factor to know about advertis- 
ing media. The advertising pay-off 
comes when a sales message hits 
home in a receptive, eager mind. 


You get top response when you 
reach the P. M. Mind... when you 
reach this open-minded man-audi- 
ence ... the readers of Popular 
Mechanics. You reach curious men 
who stop, inquisitive men who look, 
interested men who iUisten, active 
men who buy... because they have 
the P. M. Mind. You can get this 
plus value in advertising space 
- just put Popular Mechanics on 
your schedule now! 


POPULAR 
MECHANICS 
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local Naval authorities have placed pro- 
phylaxis stations manned by pharmacist’s 
mates in locations where they can best 
serve. Venereal rate lower under present 
plan than at any time since occupation.” 


PP 


Super Flu 


In one of the big laboratories at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Dr. Werner 
Henle and his associate, Dr. Gertrude 


Henle, injected influenza virus through the - 


abdomen lining, or peritoneum, of experi- 
mental mice. The animals died, usually 
within 72 hours—but not always of in- 
fluenza. Certain virus strains, particularly 
F-12 of influenza A, seemed to damage 
the mice’s livers, spleens, and other or- 
gans, so as eventually to kill them. 

This conclusion, reported by the two 
Henles in the journal Science, grew out of 
prolonged study of the toxicity of influ- 
enza viruses, recommended by the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development. 
Besides establishing that the viruses may 
act as,poison as well as cause the dis- 
ease, Pv scientists believe their findings 


_may explain why some influenza epi- 


demics are so much more serious than 
others. The exceptionally severe epidem- 
ics may be the result of widespread in- 
fection with these highly toxic germs. 
The milder spells may follow infection 
with less toxic strains. 


wit pees 
eae 
Women or Doctors? 


Why do American medical colleges* 
limit female registrations to approximate- 
ly 5 per cent of their total enrollment? 
Dozens of reasons have been advanced. 
The commonest is that at least 50 per 
cent of these women leave their pro- 
fession, making it sheer waste to spend 
money on their training. 

Last week two Barnard professors, not 
M.D.’s, offered documented defense of 
their sister scientists’ seriousness of pur- 
pose. In the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Dr. Florence deL. 
Lowther, zoologist, and Dr. Helen R. 
Downes, chemist, reported the result of a 
survey on the twenty-year record of 
women graduates of seven Eastern medi- 
cal schools: Columbia, Cornell, Johns 
Hopkins, New York and Yale Universities, 
the University of Pennsylvania, and the 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Of the 1,240 women investigated, 
1,115 or 90 per cent were in full-time 
medical work in 1942-1948, and 82 
per cent of those who had married re- 
mained in full-time practice. Some 24 
per cent of the total number of distaff 

octors interviewed took advanced train- 
ing to qualify them as specialists. As 
might be expected, pediatrics led with 
24 per cent of the total. 








*English universities currently limit women to 20 
per cent of total enrollment. 
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Where Life Is Better 


Whether you come for a vacation 
or for the rest of your life, you 
will find what you seek in sunny 
St. Petersburg . . . an ideal combi- 
nation of mild climate and pleas- 
ant living conditions. Tropical set- 
ting on the Gulf of Mexico; fish- 
ing, boating, swimming, golf and 
évery sport. Varied entertainment. 
One of the fastest growing cities 
of the South . . . 45,000 new resi- 
dents in past 15 years . . . Write 
for booklets. Address G. H. Daven- 
port, Chamber of Commerce— 
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Here’s streamlined shaving ...smooth, fast, simple 
than youever decal shaving could be. Cokie 
blade action, new type one-piece razor sciete 
tific balance — these assure you feather. 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 


from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, | 
emooth- 


soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” 
mess every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 
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Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. 4 


Strop alone $1.00. 
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The uninvited: Larry Todd of Tass 


Write as We Please | 
The letter from the American and 


fairs but . . . every aspect of 
Soviet Union destroys the value 
orrespondents in a free world 
created general distrust abroad of 


ys emanatin: 


ly censor information 
hat comes from non-Soviet sources and 
ealg with non-Soviet affairs.” 

All this, the newsmen concluded, was 
Woing Russian relations with the rest of 
ine world no good. “Now that the war is 
Age Anglo-American ae As- 
ication] respectfully request that 
abiish the same conditions for bree 
porting that Soviet journalists have in 
— and the United States.” 

ne reply was brief and brusque. On 
Wiienan coscmnnch- “le on coleman 
i Molotoff, the association’s letter . . . 


tkinsor ete see ree Times, was 
ee trian consorship cleered their 
ies a protest. 

This faihite did little to smooth the 
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rough press relations between Russia and 
the United States, already aggravated by 
a recent Washington incident. Four 
weeks ago, the Overseas Writers, an or- 
ganization of Washington newsmen who 
have worked abroad and of foreign cor- 
respondents in Washington, banned—as is 
customary—all its members but those 
working for American publications from 
a luncheon at which Secretary of. State 
James F. Byrnes spoke off the record. 

Blanket With a Hole: Laurence 
Todd, Washington correspondent for 
Tass, the official Soviet agency, accepted 
exclusion under mild protest, until he saw 
a blanket invitation to nonmembers, both 
foreign and American, in the pressroom 
of the State Department. Then he poured 
out his wrath on J. Roscoe Drummond of 
The Christian Science Monitor, who is 
president of the Overseas Writers. Drum- 
mond called the blanket invitation a mis- 
take and rescinded it. 

But Todd still burned. Last week he 
charged Overseas Writers with discrimi- 
nation against the Soviet news agency. 
He argued that if he is barred from such 
luncheons, Overseas Writers who work 
for American press associations with 
clients abroad should be barred as well. 
The OW officers said no, and the next 
move was up to Todd. 


Po 


O.K. Bovard, M.E. 


Oliver Kirby Bovard was a modest 
man. During his 30 years as managing 
editor of Joseph Pulitzer’s St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, he earned a trade reputation 
as one of the country’s greatest, and most 
highly paid M.E.’s. But the public knew 
little of O.K. Bovard. He never made 
speeches and he wouldn't even allow his 
name to appear in Who's Who. He 
spurned a private office and sat at a desk 
in the editorial room. 

But his staff knew that his blue pencil 
was one of the most skillful in the busi- 
ness. He hammered into the heads of 
cubs and veterans that a terse, yet com- 
plete and accurate presentation of facts 
was the principal reason for a newspaper's 
existence. “Your responsibility to the 
reader cannot be shifted,” Bovard would 
tell them. “If through his reliance on 
you the. reader is misinformed or inade- 
quately informed, you have failed in 
your professional duty.” He taught his 
lesson well to men like Frederick Hazlitt 
Brennan, the author; the late Paul Y. 
Anderson, who exposed the Teapot Dome 
scandal; Joseph Driscoll of The New 
York Herald Tribune; and Jack’ Alex- 
ander, the magazine writer. | 

Bovard considered the editorial page 
to be of little importance. To a reporter 
who once complained that there was not 
enough editorial support for the paper’s 
crusade against a local traction company, 
Bovard said dryly: “Don’t let that disturb 
you. Remember that of the 5 per cent of 
our readers who follow our editorials, 
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only about 1 per cent understand them" 


In 1938 Bovard picked up his bhi farming, 
pencil and wrote a note which he tackif/™ Two ' 
on the bulletin board: “With regret I. 3% 4 huntin 
tell you I have resigned because of jm was stri 
reconcilable differences of opinion will Nov. 3, 
Mr. Pulitzer as to the general corduct ff before 7 
the paper.” Bovard had turned too fyi edition 1 
to the left for the younger Pulitzer’s tast, 

So he packed off to his St. Louis county 
farm to raise apples. Behind him, in th Ci 
files of The Post-Dispatch he left a }. Issy 


conic obituary: Like 


‘Authority and Emoluments.iM Eleanor 
“O.K. Bovard’s formal education endef The W 
with grammar school. He passed him visited a 
entrance examinations for high school gf St. Eliz: 
the age of 14, but was unable to go tomy Last we 


high school. He worked at various cleric full-pag: 









jobs for several weeks and took his fig zany p! 
job as a newspaper. reporter on The Sf 2ven the 
Louis Star in 1896. He joined The Pos-fam of the | 





Dispatch staff* in 1898 and was mad One « 
terson \ 
picture 
endless, 
had a | 
regal cc 
terson | 
certain 
accordit 
plied th 
of the 
“Junatic 
straitjac 
@ Dre 
radio ¢ 
former 
fing, c 
mental 
“Robes 
canary 
@ Hen 
merce: 
Mrs. P 
ghost o 
incessa 
knows. 

= kA 
Bovard: To his staff he was OK = s 
city editor two years later. He was made scribec 

managing editor in 1908, but in 1903 state . 

was sent to The New York World fag perpet 

examination and training by direction 03% @ Ma 
the elder Joseph Pulitzer, founder of Thi lace, 

Post-Dispatch and then still directing ‘harm 

head of The World and The Post-DisiiM his he: 

patch. Har 
“Mr. Bovard spent a week with MII like fo 
Pulitzer at Bar Harbor, Maine. At HM banne 
end of ten months he was offered bill sudie: 
choice between remaining on The Wom facing 
as assistant managing editor or returDIG “Yes » 
to The Post-Dispatch with ‘increased a+ aly” 
thority and emoluments,’ He chose can’t 

Louis in preference to ‘playing scCOOR frenz 

fiddle’ to the man who had been selecté , 

for first place on The World. He marmet vihes 

in 1902 Miss Suzanne Thompson, daug Wa 
ter of the late James Lee Thompson the te 
‘ at the 

bd i exposé. He 

it and himself to The Post-Dispatch, Were 
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San Antonio, Texas. His recreations are 
farming, shooting, and fishing.” 

Two weeks ago, after returning from 
a hunting trip in Saskatchewan, Bovard 
was stricken with virus pneumonia. On 
Nov. 3, he died at 73, only 40 minutes 
before The Pgst-Dispatch’s final Sunday 
edition rolled. The obit made the paper. 
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Cissy and the New Terror 


Like many an amateur psychiatrist, 
Eleanor (Cissy) Patterson, publisher of 
The Washington Times-Herald, once 
visited an insane asylum—in this instance 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital at Washington. 
Last week, she told about the visit in a 
full-page Sunday spread with enough 
zany phobias in it to startle, perhaps, 
wen the Chicago and New York anchors 
of the Patterson-McCormick press triad. 

One of the hospital inmates, Mrs. Pat- 
terson wrote, looked like a history-b::k 
picture of Robespierre. Another babbled 
endless, unintelligible prayers; a third 
had a persecution complex; a fourth a 
regal complex, and so on. And Mrs. Pat- 


terson — — it fun to catalogue Th : : or 
sording to such types. She strongly in ere must he no compromise with 


plied that, before they re-create the terror 

of the we cabepony led by the 

“unatic” Robespierre, the man with the w ° ” ° 

sraitjacket might well go after: Warner “Vari-Load” Electric Brakes are Safer! 

@ Drew Pearson, Washington columnist, ; 

radio ee and Mrs. a N the months ahead, motor transportation faces a mighty task. Strain- 

former son-in-law. “Ah, Drew, rose-snif- . . ; ee . 

fing, child-loving, child-cheater, senti- ing to meet mnpreeedenhen peanvine oe en industries 

mental Drew,” Mrs. Patterson said. are in urgent need of equipment, machinery and supplies.. Loads that 

re Lary Braga Osc a fail to get through on time will not only upset production and sales 

canary birds and little children . . .. 

@Henry Wallace, Secretary of Com- programs for these industries — but mean losses in revenue to trailer 

merce: “crystal-gazing crackpot,” whom operators. Delays due to accidents caused by ineffective brakes must be 

Mrs. Patterson likened to the “little gray Pe Re ‘se with safe 

ghost of a praying woman. He, too, prays PE GS ho compromise with safety. 

Inows” tly, to whom or for what, nobody Protect your drivers, your cargoes, and your trailer outfits — give them 

@ Walter Winchell: “Hard to tell just the EXTRA SAFETY of Controlled Braking Power — exclusive feature 

gg as op hagcegee ed a of Warner Vari-Load ELECTRIC Brakes. No matter what the weather, 
... [bu e the o we de- 

nn oor he suffers from a chronic ~the driver can pre-set any and all brakes to fit BOTH load conditions 

state of wild excitement, venom, and itions — i is trai i d and 

perpetual motion of the jaw.” and — st — keeping his train straightened out 

@ Marshall Field: Like Henry Wal- under full control’ even w 


lace, he landed in Mrs. Patterson’s the going is slippery. Costly 


br ony = “with a paper crown on tie-ups due to damaged equip- 
oo or not, all are “crazy—crazy ae therefore avoided. 
foxes,” Mrs. Patterson’s eight-column ture trailer purchases, ~~ 


said. A picture spread of her specify Warner Vari-Load Elec. 

studies featured a bewigged R i 

facing a baldish Pearson’ without wig | t Brakes—world-famous fo ELECTRIC BRAKES 
ae ee nutty all right, card — safety, simplicity and depend- | 

» Mrs. Patterson wrote, “— e P 

eat see further ahead than the frst euler: ae 

frenzied ays er, murder, fire, 
> oe rt Meuicout fence an bloody WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MFG. COMPANY 
oa BELOIT, WISCONSIN 

ashington correspondents looked for : 
the terror to bust out in other prints, but 
at the end of the week the repercussions Only a few flexible wires. Nothing to freeze, chatter 
. were unimportant. or break off - No cv~ nlicated mechanisms. 
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Mr. McCarthy Continues 


by JOHN LARDNER . 


I is notable that 
Leland Stanford 
MacPhail, -base- 
ball’s leading li- 
censed genius, 
though he brow- 
beats the manag- 
ers of his ball 
clubs, serenades 
them with bill- 
ingsgate, needles 
them, and double- 
crossesthem right, 
left, and center, very seldom changes 
them. When he ran the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, Mr. MacPhail used to say 
things to and about the manager, Leo 
Durocher, that would have caused 
most men to reach for their hats or 
their guns. But Mr. Durocher stayed on 
and shouted back, and Mr. MacPhail 
seemed well pleased to have it so. 
Last summer the boys were bettin 
freely that the New York Yankee ae 4 
was not big enough to hold both Mr. 
MacPhail and Joe McCarthy. From the 
front office, with colorful and _ill- 
chosen remarks, Leland Stanford 
drove the Yankee manager first to a 
nervous breakdown and then to a 
voluntary vacation at his home in 


' Buffalo. No one knowing Mr. Mc- 


Carthy would have said he was fond 
of Mr. MacPhail, and no one listening 
to Mr. MacPhail, which is difficult to 
avoid doing if you,.inhabit this con- 
tinent, id have gaid he was anxious 
to have Joe continue in the job. 


But I note without astonishment 
that the two gentlemen are even now 
laying plans for next spring’s training 
in Florida, and laying them together. 
It appears that Mr. McCarthy will re- 
main as manager. It is certain that 
Mr. MacPhail will remain as genius. 
And if you study past form on Mac- 
Phail, it seems possible that McCarthy 
will stay around just as long as he 
wants to. 
Paes is a slight proeag reg to 

spring training plans, though Mr. 
McCarthy claims responsibility. The 
Yankees. will train in two different 
places at one and the same time, i.e., 
St. Petersburg, where the sun never 
sets, and Bradenton, where it set once 
back in 1928, a bad year. This is be- 
cause Mr. M il has hired so many 
players for Mr. McCarthy to manage 
that one paradise-on-earth will not 
hold them all. It seems that Mr. Mac- 
Phail has signed = the entire 36th 
Infantry Division-and parts of the 34th 


and the 2nd Armored. As demobiliza- 
tion speeds up, he will probably add the 
rest of the armed forces to his payroll, 


Mr. McCarthy has always been 
a skillful hand with rookies, though he 
never tried to manage two towns-full 
before. He is smooth, but firm. I re- 
member one time a dozen years ago, 
being mistaken by Mr. McCarthy for a 
rookie pitcher. We approached the ele- 
vator in the hotel lobby together. | 
gave the manager a polite hello, and | 
he replied in kind, though with mis- 
givings, obviously considering me to 
be a little fresher than a punk right- 
hander from Abilene should be. 

“Whom are you rooming with?” said 
Mr. McCarthy coldly. : 

“Here?” said your correspondent, 
confused. 

“No place else,” said the manager 
with deepening chilliness. 

“Well, they got me alone,”I said. 

“You, with a room to yourself?” 
said Mr. McCarthy. “Why—” 

We were in the elevator by now, 
and under its brighter lights he per- 
ceived I was not a pitcher from Kansas, 
or anywhere else, but a reporter whom 
he had seen somewhere before. 

“I am very sorry,” said Mr. Me- 
Carthy. “I thought you were a ball- 
player.” : 

This was said in tones of such pro- 
found apology that I could see Mr. 
McCarthy was afraid he had wounded 
me in my most sensitive feelings. As a 
matter of fact, he hadn’t. I only re- 
aga that I could not help the club 

at year. I didn’t, and never have. 
But neither, as I recall it, has the 
right-hander from Abilene. 
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Joe McCarthy and Larry MacPhail 
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Joe Louis gets a hand from Rochester 


Wellesley-Eye View 


There is little new to be told of the ca- 
reer of Joe Louis. It is to the credit of 
“Joe Louis: American,”* a new biography 
by Margery Miller, that all the familiar 
incidents of the boxing champion’s fights 
and fame are presented simply. 

Miss Miller is a 22-year-old flyweight 
just out of Wellesley. She became inter- 
ested in her subject during the training 
period for the Louis-Max Baer fight in 
1935, when she was a mere 12. Her scrap- 
books grew, as well as her acquaintance 
with promoters, writers, trainers, and sec- 
onds. At college she earned the nickname 
of “Cauliflower” and handed up a final 
paper on Joe Louis for English composi- 
tion last spring. She is now planning other 
books on sports. 


oo 


Quack-Happy 
Since man hunted duck, he has lured 
his quarry closer to the range of his 


decoys and duck calls as well. In 
the Midwest and the South, duck calling 
has become an art. 

The caller uses a 5-inch wood and 
teed instrument. He blows in one end, 
and out of the other end comes the 
seductive sound of the duck—the feed 
call, the mating call, the hail call, as well 
as the chuckle and come-back calls. The 

three are the more important lure 
But there is such close resemblance 


it takes an expert to get them right. 
_In Chicago, lessons in duck calling are 
= — hunters by Fred Kucaba, 
of Illinois callers. He charges $2 for 
a half-hour individual lesson and $1 a per- 
son for a half-hour class. “You gotta put 
thythm in your duck calls,” he says. “In- 
stead of huntin g ducks, you learn the calls 
and the ducks hunt you. Simple, isn’t it?” 
Duck calling has had prominent ex- 








*181 pages.Current Books. $2. 
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weapon. The Indians of the Great Plains © 


between the hail and danger calls that . 


, -FASHION'S HALL OF FAME'— 


‘NO. 6 IN A SERIES 








e A famous figure in English history ... Philip Dormer Stan- 
hope is equally cherished in English letters for his famous essays 
on manners, “Letters to his Son”. His title, Fourth Earl of Ches- 
terfield, is immortalized in that classic coat—the Chesterfield— 
first introduced in the 1860s. 


Prominent in the fashion world of our day is the name... 
Nettleton. To well-dressed men everywhere, it is synonymous 
with the best in shoes. And with the best of reasons. For Nettle- 
tons set the styles. And they are always as long on comfort as they 
are on wear! A. E, Nettleton Company, Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
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$995 ro $20) 


THE FAMOUS NAME IN SHOES ... AT BETTER STORES, COAST TO COAST 





























How to Select 


INFLATION 
STOCKS 


PRESSURE for higher wages is weakening 
anti-inflation defenses. nsumer prices, 
‘already about 30% above prewar levels, are 
expected to rise at a more rapid rate during 
the next year. 

How can the investor compensate for the 
shrinking purchasing power of his dollars? 
Why are stocks preferred to real estate? 
What stocks make the best inflation hedges? 


Six Rules to Follow © 


Current UNITED Report covers the infla- 
tion outlook in two articles: 
_ “More Inflation Coming” and 
“What kind of Stocks for Inflation?” 


These articles describe the three types of in- 
flation, and discuss the effect of huge accumu- 
lated purchasing power, and the methods of 
inflation protection open to the investor. Six 
rules are given for guidance in selecting infla- 
tion stocks, with 8 issues presented as exam- 
ples of good inflation hedges. 


For an introductory copy of this timely report— 
Send for Bulletin N-95 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ re Boston 16, Mass. 
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ponents, including Lon “Warneke, the 
Chicago Cub pitcher, Grantland Rice, 
the sports writer, the Pulitzer brothers, 
and the late Irvin S. Cobb. But no- 
where in the country are there so many 
artists of the quack as in the rice country 
around Stuttgart, Ark. There infants toy 
with duck callers instead of rattles. There, 
too, the annual national duck-calling con- 
test was born. 


Far Into the Night: An American 
Legion post planned the first contest as a 
feature of the 1936 Rice Carnival. It was 
such a hit that it has been repeated an- 
nually. This year, thousands of spectators 
inundated the town. The 5,624 citizens 
of Stuttgart closed up shop. 

Then hundreds of duck calls pierced 
the ear all afternoon and night last 
Saturday as the 1945 contest—for $3,000 
in prizes—got under way with back- 


: agua? music by six hillbilly bands. In 


e middle of the town’s business district, 
contestants blew and blew. A block away, 
judgment was rendered by Lynn Bogue 
Hunt, wild-life artist; Bob Becker, Chi- 
cago Tribune outdoors writer; Jimmy 
Rebinson of Sports Afield; William 
Tanner, Represent&tive of a Chicago 
sports-equipment store; and Nash Buck- 
ingham, author from Memphis. 

As has happened for the past three 
years, the ial tonal qualities of a 
Stuttgart ey were the best. Chick 
Major won the title, joining his fellow 
townsmen and past winners, Howard 
Conrey and Clyde Hancock. Major's toot- 
ing would have pleased the late Joe 
Penner of Wanna-buy-a-duck? fame. 
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Bowl Bound for "Bama 


When Harry Gilmer played football on 
the sand lots of his native Birmingham, 
Ala., he was such a little fellow that he 
couldn’t see over his towering team. Be- 
cause of this, and so he could spot his 
targets, Gilmer invented and perfected 


. the inimitable Gilmer leap-and-toss. He 


leaps into the air, his receiver, and 
throws the ball before landing. 

The system worked well on the sand 
lots and later at Woodlawn High School, 
where Gilmer won all-city, all-state, and 
all-Southern recognition as a prep-school 
passer. It is working at its best for the 
Crimson Tide of Alabama, leader of the 
Southeastern Conference. 

Only 19, Gilmer weighs a scant 158. 
He’s 4-F because of: stomach ulcers. His 
major is physical education. He plans to 
be a coach. ; 

As a freshman sensation last season, 
Gilmer made varsity, scored 36 points, 
completed 40 passes of 72, and ran and 
passed for the 26 points that Alabama 
scored to Duke’s 29 in the 1945 Sugar 
Bowl game at New Orleans. Gilmer cele- 
brated this sweet by marry- 
ing his high- sweetheart, Catherine 
Reem. They now live in an apartment on 
the campus. 









_“He’s a whiz at pass defense. I’ve never 


_ Mancha, rolled over Kentuc 
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Touchdowns im Flight: This season 
the star halfback again has given Tusca- 
loosa bowl fever. He has gone over the 
goal line four times in six games. His 
whirling-dervish spin away from tacklers 
has accounted for much of his team’s total 
rushing yardage. And he has improved 
his passing average; he has completed 36 
of 57 attempts. 

Gilmer’s play on defense is just as All 
American as his attack. “There’s not a 
better defensive man on the squad,” sa 
Frank Thomas, the coach who guided 
Tide to five bowl games in fourteen years, 


seen him fooled by an enemy forward 
yet.” 

Thomas, who has trained such stars as 
Dixie Howell and Don Hutson, also says; 
“Gilmer is the greatest passer I’ve ever | 
seen . . . I’ve seen Harry run to the left, 
leap to throw to a man on the right flank, 
and, while suspended in mid-air, spot an 
open receiver to his left and arch a per- 
fect strike to him for a touchdown.” 

Last Saturday, against Kentucky, Gil 
mer arched his tenth perfect strike for a 
touchdown. He ran 59 and 95 yards for 
two more touchdowns. The Crimson Tide, 
anchored at center by big Vaughn 
60-19 for 
its sixth consecutive victory of the season - 
and a sure bid from a Bowl. 

- Other games: 
@ Notre Dame outplayed and outme- 
neuvered Navy, but could not outscore 
the lucky Middies. The final score was 
6-6 with unbeaten Navy holding u- 
beaten Notre Dame inches from another 


goal. . 
had beaten Purdue, 





@ Northwestern 
which had beaten Ohio State. When 
Northwestern met OSU last Saturday the 
result should have been obvious, but it 
wasn’t. The Buckeyes fought from be- 
hind, scored 10 points in the last seven 
minutes. for a 16-14 victory. 
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@ Columbia remained undefeated after a il 
34-26 scoring spree with Cornell. as “ 
@ Army romped over Villanova 54-0. with 
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Aerial Alabamian: Gilmer takes to the sit, 
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i a Christ Church: Washington’s pew is 58 
ras for 

mn Tide, ® | 

Vaughn fa Church of a Nation 
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: In 1682 when the Welcome, 57 days 
Season HE out of Deal, England, docked near the 
flat, little town above the juncture of the 
Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers, its most 
illustrious passenger, William Penn, 
ema: a meill news to Philadelphia Epis- 
ians, ee by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
ther Compton, Bishop of London, Charles II 
another i had been pleased to add a clause to 
Purd Penn’s charter: “Any preacher or preach- 
Wher ers 1 pen by the Bishop of London 
4 the shall be allowed to reside in the province 
ay Wa Whenever twenty or more inhabitants 
om be- fam Cupress a desire that such be sent.” 
Thirty-six Philadelphians — including 
physicians, lawyers, carpenters, a baker, 
a dyer, and Adam Birch and George 
Thompson, identified in church reco 
as “pirates coming from the Red Sea 
with booty of 1,000 pounds each,” duly 
on. They also bought a 100-foot 
on Second Street above Market and, 
oa Nov. 15, 1695, founded Christ Church 
in Philadelphia, this year celebrating its 
250th anniversary. erected a 
church building a year before their first 
rector, the Rev. Thomas Clayton, ar- 
tived in 1698. 


tighteous that in two years his congrega- 
iraled from 70 to 700. Emulating 
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BUSINESS FAILURES 
after World War I 


Chart reproduced from “CREDIT 
LOSS CONTROL...a Must for 
Profit.” Write for this timely book, 





100% 





Credit Losses Jumped after World War I. In three years the number 
of business failures mounted to 367% of the 1919 total. Current liabilities of 
failures climbed even faster . . . to 553.7% of the 1919 total in just two years. 


Will History Repeat? No one knows. That’s why manufacturers and 
wholesalers in over 150 lines of business carry American Credit Insurance . . . 
which GUARANTEES PAYMENT of accounts receivable for goods shipped 
occ pays you when your customers can’t. 


“Credit Loss Control”... a new, timely book for executives... 
may mean the difference between profit and loss for your business in the months 
and years of uncertainty that lie ahead. For a free copy address: American 
Credit Indemnity Company of New York, Dept. 43, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


GA YP 


PRESIDENT 


American 
Credit Insurance 


. Pays You When _ 
‘our Customers Cant’ 


OFFICES ON PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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In BLACK and WHITE, 
HUBER RESOURCE-fulness 
STANDS OUT! 


Burien in the hills of Georgia and South Carolina, there’s a glistening 
white mineral that makes your favorite magazine more attractive, more 
readable, more durable. It’s-famous HYDRATEX clay, as pure and beau- 
tiful to look at as Carrara marble. It’s mined by Huber, processed by 
Huber for use as a coating on the finest commercial paper stock. 


Yes, from the ground up, Huber knows every side of printing, paper 
as well as ink. And because Huber, unique among ink producers con- 
trols most of its own sources of supply—controls every step of produc- 
tion—great newspapers and publications rely on Huber for quality and 
uniformity. 


Since 1780, we have devoted our skill and our resources to producing 
the finest news and publication inks obtainable. Today, after meeting 
heavy demands for critical war materials such as famous WYEX Carbon 
Black, used extensively in the Gov- 
ernment rubber program, Huber’s ex- 


dling the biggest jobs in newspaper 
and publication printing inks. 
J. M. Huser, Inc. 
New York; Chicago; St. Louis; 
Boston; Huber, Ga.; Graniteville and 
Langley, S. C.; Borger, Texas. 


PRINTING INKS, PETROLEUM, NATURAL GAS AND GASOLINE, 
CARBON BLACKS, CHINA CLAYS, RUBBER CHEMICALS, 
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manac,” and the dwellings of Presiden 
Washington and Robert Morris, th 
financier. 

Flag in the Pulpit: Until a jail sy 
tence imposed by the British general 
William Howe, cooled his ardor, the 
handsome spellbinder Jacob Duché 
D.D., fervently espoused the American 

from Christ Church’s _ pulpit 
Within a few hours after the Declar. 
tion of Independence was drawn up, 
the Rev. William White, first chaplain 
of Congress, struck out references tp 
George III from its service books. Op 
July 4, 1776, its vestry voted that it was 
proper to omit prayers for the king. 

The eight-bell chimes called celebrants 
to Holy Communion after victories ¢ 
Lexington and Yorktown, and rang out 
with the Liberty Bell when independence 
was won. Cast in England, the bells wer 
hung in 1754 after Benjamin Frankin 
and Francis Hopkinson, the church’ 
volunteer organist, had raised the money 
for the belfry in a public lottery. Devout 
members of the Continental Con 
who came to give thanks for Revoh- 
tionary victories received communi 
from the Queen Anne communion silver- 
a flagon, chalice, and paten presented by 
Her Majesty in 1708 “for the use of th 
Anglican Church at Philadelphia.” Th 
same vessels were used this year in ser 
ices giving thanks for the end of the war. 

Many notables are buried in Christ 
Church graveyard. The graves of Frank 
lin and his wife and child lie under shady 
trees. The weather-beaten tombstone 

the names of five signers of th 
Declaration of Independence, incl 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, the distingui 
physician who opened at Philadelphia 
the first free dispensary in this county. 

Conventions held in 1785 and 1789 
at Christ Church established the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, and its first House of 
Bishops met in Dr. White’s study. He had 
just returned from England, where he 
was consecrated first bishop of the dio 
cese of Pennsylvania. 

Throughout 1945, its uibicenten- 

ial year, Christ Church has invited 
ministers of all races and creeds to speak 
from its 175-year-old white and gold 
wine-glass pulpit. On Nov. 11, the Rt. 
Rev. A. E. J. Rawlinson, scholarly, ved 
Lord Bishop of Derby, Eng 
preaches a special anniversary sermon 
at a service attended by representatives 
of all denominations influential during 
the oso aaa : sveskacalll 

Occupyin: e famous Washi 
Pew 58 Meg be Gov. and Mrs. Edward 
Martin of Pennsylvania and Mayor af 
Mrs. Bernard Samuel of Patel 
Mr. and reg La rae ss —_ 
representing alifax, an 
de Beaumont, Consul General in New 
York, representing France, will occupy 
the Benjamin Franklin Pew 70. The 
Betsy Ross Pew, behind a pillar, wi 
not be assigned. e 
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SCIENCE 
The Robot Einstein 


For more than three years, one of 
the doors on the third floor of the enor- 
nous main building at the Massachusetts 
institute of Technology was kept locked. 

Jord got out that the lab housed a fail- 
The institute let the rumor stand. 

Last week, Dr. Samuel H. Caldwell, 
he 40-year-old chief of the institute’s 
Center of Analysis, who entered MIT 
43 a freshman in 1921 and has been 
here ever since, took down the “Keep 
Out” sign and demonstrated his special 
var secret. : 

It was an elaborate, electronic, mathe- 
matical robot, which throughout the war 
had done a large part of the Army and 
Navy's difficult calculating. Plans for 
he 100-ton contraption, which resem- 
bles a backstage scene at a telephone 


mit 


Bo 





Rear view of MIT’s robot brain 


exchange, were made by Dr. Caldwell 
and Dr. Vannevar Bush. 
The first differential analyzer, also de- 
signed by Dr. Bush and Dr. Caldwell 
back in 1981, was a small manual affair, 
tequiring hand setting of the gears and 
connections. Since then, a dozen 
uch machines have been built. 

The new analyzer contains 2,000 elec- 
tonic tubes, 150 motors, nearly 200 
miles of wires, and several thousand re- 
lays, Anyone can operate it, _ a — 

atician must pose origin: 
problem. This is fed to the machine by 
pecial code punched on tape. The elab- 
rate coupling system inside then selects 
# various units needed for adding, sub- 
racting, multiplying, and dividing, and 
ptoduces the answer. 

How Fast Is Speed? Caldwell ex- 
timons pect th this le 

computer” wii is example. 

If an automobile travels 90 miles at 


tequent variations in speed due to rough 


BURMA 


THIS 1S THE PIPE 
THEY USED 
TO SMOKE ~ 


‘Our boys in 


Burma, and all 
the battlefronts of 
the East, are puffing 
the same mellow LHS 
pipes they prized back home in 

States. Realize that, and you know 
why you may notalways find just the LHS 
model you want at your dealers. But, 
things are looking up! More handsome 
LHS pipes are getting around. So if 
your dealer hasn’t your favorite today, 
ask again tomorrow. Just the LHS 


you want is well worth waiting for.. 


Antique Finish 
Sterling Silver Band 


IMPORTED BRIAR 


Dozens of other handsome mod- 
els in Plain and Antique Fi inish. 


LHS Sterncrest 14K... . $7.50 
Specially selected brior. 14K gold bond. 










































NOW READY 
Globe -Wernicke STEEL 

VISIBLE RECORD 

EQUIPMENT 


CUTS RECORD-KEEPING 
COST AS MUCH AS 1 
GIVES YOU INSTANT 
COMMAND OF VITAL 
BUSINESS INFORMATION 












Just as a good player spreads out his so he can see-the cards, 
G/W VISIBLE RECORD equipment shows you instantly the 
“picture cards” of your business. It reveals profit leaks and pro- 
duction lags; it flashes important knowledge for winning “‘plays”. 

G/W VISIBLE equipment is sturdily built for lifetime service. 
There is nothing to get out of order; and it is so fast and easy to 
use son record-keeping costs are always reduced—often as much 
as 33%. ° 

Before you decide on any record equipment, be sure ‘to see 
your G/W dealer. Ask for FREE descriptive circular... or mail 
coupon below. 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. Norweed 12, Cincinnati, Ohio 








THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
Norwood 12, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me your FREE circular describing G/W Visible Record 
Equipment. § : 
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Ce ey 
roads, hills, curves, and traffic congestig, 
If a mathematical equation, taking iny 
account these known variables, were fej 
into the machine, the driver would }y 


_ able to learn his rate of speed at any 


given time. 

Wartime uses of the giant calculaty 
included computing gun range table 
for the Navy as well as difficult prob. 
lems in fire control and radar-antenn 
design. “In peacetime,” Caldwell tolj 
NEWSWEEK, “it is a tool science can ug 
in research into fields which in twenty 
years will provide, in practical applic. 
tion, the machines and gadgets ever. 
body will be using in daily life.” 

Among these projects are analysis of 
information on _ earthquakes, sound 
waves, rates of change in chemical pr. 
esses, atomic-wave functions, behavior 
of electrical machinery, design and pe. 
formance of aircraft, and study of co 
mic-ray phenomena. 
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Seeing Cane 


In one hand, the blind man carried; 
9-pound, loaf-shaped case, attached by 
wire to an ordinary hearing aid. As he 
moved along the crowded sidewalk, he 
turned the box from side to side. A bean 
of light shot from the front of the cas, 


’ encountered a concrete post 5 feet away. 


The beam reflected and, detected by: 
photoelectric cell within the case, created 
an electric current which sounded a ton 
signal in the earphone. Sure of his dis 
tance and direction, the sightless ma 
stopped short of the obstacle. 

This new “optical cane,” announce 
last week by Maj. Gen. Harry C. Ingle, 
Chief Signal Officer, was created by Law: 
rence Cranberg, civilian physicist working 
for the Army. The radarlike beam indicates 
approximate distances of 3, 5, 8, 11, and 


OPTICAL 
CANE 








ek by Cure | 
Illustrating the light-cane principle 
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FOR PLEASANT MOMENTS—PM’s the Popular Mixer ... 
it blends with all your friends! 

Pour its satisfying mellowness quickly onto the waiting ice... 
add soda, gardenias and cheerios .. . 

and three’s not a crowd, it’s a party! 





IF IT ISN°T IT ISN°T AN EVENING 





National Distillers Products Corporation, New York. Blended Whiskey. 
86.8 Proof. 51% Straight Whiskey, 49% Grain Neutral Spirits. 


HE plans the improvements 


SHE guides his planning 


Intelligently planned consumer re- 
search enables the man at the 
designing board to find out from the 
woman in the home how the prod- 
ucts she buys and uses can be made 
better. It is the partnership of man 
and woman at work in one of its 
most practical aspects. 


This partnership has developed 
better homes, better appliances, 
better textiles, better foodstuffs—as 
the man who makes the product 
has sought the approval of the 


woman who influences its purchase. 


A Better Magazine, Too 


Since 1934 McCall’s has employed 
this same resultful technique in its 
own research. A consumer study is 
conducted every ponth by personal 
contact with wo 
These studies en 
tors to build a 


flects, to a unid 


n in their homes, 
le McCall’s edi- 
gazine which re- 
e degree, what 
women think andfwvant. This under- 
standing of its @dience explains 


why ideas move s0 effectively from 
McCall’s pages into the minds of its 
readers. 

For the women in more than 
3,500,000 homes McCall’s is not only 
a source of entertainment, inspira- 
tion and guidance—it is actually a 
magazine they live by. 
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THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 
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0 feet, each producing a distinctive tone 
“mal. With this device a blind person 
an find his way through traffic or even 
hrough rooms strewn with furniture, 
merely by “feeling”’ his steps between 
he various obstacles as they are indi- 
vated through the earphone. 


Cane 


Atoms in the Straw 


Last week scientific leaders racked 
heir brains over one of the most mys- 
rious repercussions of the atomic bomb. 
The first report came on Oct. 29 from 





ral Electric Co. research, who told the 





Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., had been 
strangely fogged by the effects of atomic 
explosion. 

This was immediately confirmed by 
homas J. Hargrave, president of East- 
man, who said that films had become 
spotted about a month after the New 
Mexico atomic blast without apparent 
explanation. However, during routine 


ests of strawboard, used to house and 











detected. The strawboard was manufac- 
ed in southern Illinois from straw cut 
n that area some 28 days after the New 
exico atomic test. 

To run down the source of the strong 
dioactivity, Dr. Robley D. Evans, di- 
ector of radioactive laboratories at Mas- 
sacnus LS Institute of Technology, went 
0 work on the problem. By the end of 
he week, Evans and other physicists 













tive ingredients of the New Mexico 

which failed to undergo fission were 
ifted to a high altitude, possibly 60,000 
eet, carried eastward os ie ig and 
dropped by rain on the Illinois grain- 
fields; or (2) . contamination may have 
qgcome from the Wabash River water used 
in making the strawboard. 
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Age of Man: 7,945 


The dim horizon of civilization re- 
ceded by some 2,000 years last week. 
Driginally placed by most 
at 4000 B. C., at the site of Al in 
aq, the actual beginning of man’s cul- 
ire can now be traced back to 6000 
B.C., at Hassuna, 400 miles north of 
_ a home of ary ier 

am of archeologists, Seton 
doyd, an Englishman, and Fuad Safar, 
an Iraqi, made the find. It was described 
in London last week by Dr. Naji al Asil, 
Virector General of Antiquities for the 
aq geese ers ao. ek. 
re able to verify the an’ ty by 
trata of atime o aates, by the 
mape, appearance, 8) pottery 
mad other relics unearthed” 
One of these was an 8,000-year-old 
thous to be the oldest farmin 






























Dr. Chauncey Guy Suits, director of Gen- — 
press that stocks of film at the Eastman — 


pack the film, radioactive particles were - 


of- . 
ered two possible conclusions: (i) ae 
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How will your new pavements, your pro- 
posed factory, needed public building, or your 
new home rate in these particulars? 

© Strength—Durability 
- © Appearance 
© Construction Economy 
© Cost to Maintain 
© Estimated Useful Life 
© Annual Cost | 
They will rate high if they are built of con- 
hocuue concrete construction: - 
@ls Strong and Rigid 
© Attractive in Appearance 
© Economical .in First Cost 
© Has Long Service Life 
@ Is Economical to Maintain 


. © Gives Low Annual Cost—The True 
Measure of Economy in Construction 


We will gladly assist your engineers or archi- 
tects to take full advantage of the economies 
offered by concrete construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. Al1b-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete ; . . through scientific 
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serving Thanksgiving 
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EDUCATION 


Teach the Peace 


Although Russian delegates were 
sent—Russia’s request for postponeme 
came after other delegations were , 
route—175 educators from 37 United}, 
tions met last week in London to out) 
their program for world peace. 

In a long, gray- and cream-paints 
high-ceilinged conference room at 
Institute of Civil Engineers, the delega 
assembled Nov. 1 to draw up their bh 
print for world education. The tone 
the meeting was set by Prime Minis, 
Attlee, who warned the educators th 
“wars begin in the minds of men.” 
ers in the opening sessions were Britis 
French, and American spokesmen. 


Léon Blum, French Socialist leads 
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matter of orerere) 1c yste! 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U. S. A. 
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“AGONIZING MUSCLE PAIN? 
?7* HERES QUICK RELIEF! 


Dean Thompson at Vassar 


stole the show in a “unite or pers 
speech. The French, who submitted 
draft for a constitution, urged agreem 

under which all nations would share ted 
nical aids to education, and recommet 


Let fresh blood help nature 
carry off “fatigue acids” 


Cheer up—you can say “good-by” 
to tortured muscles following too 
much exercise! When you over-do, 
“fatigue acids” settle inside the 
muscles—often make them swell 
with pain. Here’s what to do: Rub 
those tortured muscles with fast- 
acting Absorbine Jr. It stimulates 
local circulation and the fresh blood 


“flowing through the muscles helps 
‘ mature carry “fatigue acids” away. 


Then the swelling can subside. Your 
muscles “ease”—feel limber and 
relaxed. You'll feel like shouting 
for joy! Keep Absorbine Jr. handy. 
At all drugstores, $1.25 a bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE Jr. 


ed that Paris be permanent educati 
headquarters. 

Under Archibald MacLeish, the Am 
ican delegates, seven men and Dean 
Mildred Thompson of Vassar, spons 
their own draft for a constitution 
advocated outlawing bigotry in teachi 

The Belgian representative, Augu 
Buisseret, witty and convivial Minister 
Education, was accompanied by a form 
Hague court judge, Prof. Charles 2 
Visscher. Jan Opocensky, delegate in 
Czechoslovakia, planned to urge conit 
ence action on the recovery of art tre 
ures stolen during the war. 

Ellen Wilkinson, dynamic, red-haitt 
British Minister of Education, was ele 
conference president; Blum, < soci 
president, and MacLeish one de ten 
presidents. Leaders expect the 
to continue for three weeks. 
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he tone DIEBOLD sets another milestone in 
1e Minis 


 - — a achievement. This time it’s “Flo- 
ee Ss O film”—in production now. This 
ere Briti , * Ss unique microfilming process is rev- 
-smen. | : ™  olutionary in its completeness— 
list lead its simplicity — its: economical effi- 
ciency. It consists of cameras for 
microphotographing records, proc- 
essors for processing the micro- 
film within one hour after expo- 
sure, right on your own premises, 
and reading projectors. 
A million drawings or letters can 
be reduced to fit into a space no 
bigger than an ordinary four drawer 
letter file. Flofilm preserves price- 
less data in a form easily used, 
easily housed, easily protected. 


DIEBOLD One Hour Method 


1 Hour after Exposure ! 


You check original against copy. 

Also you save time in processing. 

You protect economically, you 

| modernize your record-keeping. 

As soon as you expose ‘Yes, Diebold is introducing wholly 

vif one roll of 35 min Micro- mew conceptions of microfilming 
submitted fim on the Flofilm Cam- . with Flofilm. But, you must see 


| agreemesam ¢ (ebove) you can start the many new features to really 
1 share tet wipe ee appreciate the remarkable possi- 
eee ee nase e . bilities. Why not phone or write 
. | é for “‘Flofilm” facts as they pertain 
nh, the AME You can use your 35am to your record-keeping problems. 
nd Dean il Microfilm in the motor . , Our men are trained to aid you. 
nA: 5 - Flofilm Reading DIEBOLD I d 
" wn Projector...or clitit . ncorporate 
-. ‘a , bio two oll of 16 am — haan 2, Ohio f 
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MOVIES © 


a. Ba th 


Father Korvin, daughter England and the unknown mother, Oberon 


Mother’s No Angel 


Based on a play by the Italian drama- 


tist Luigi Pirandello, “This Love of Ours” 
is the type of film which the industry, 
with handkerchiefs and box-office afore- 
thought, refers to as “a woman’s picture.” 
Mother love and -the film’s allied ingredi- 
ents are as familiar as old Dobbin. But 
this time they are stimulated by an 
oblique approach in writing and direction 
and fortified by an excellent cast. The 
co-stars are Merle Oberon and Charles 
Korvin, making his second screen appear- 
ance, with Claude Rains as a somewhat 
whimsical deus ex machina. 
The safest way to detour the heavy 
oing of a highly complicated plot is to 
gin at the beginning—which is re- 


vealed in a flashback some time after the ~ 


film is under way. The place is Paris, and 
the people are Dr. Michel Touzac (Kor- 
vin) and his wife Karin (Merle Oberon), 
a former musical-comedy star. You’d think 
that couples who exchange roses every 
time they go in or out of the house were 
slated to live happily ever after. But, on 
the day of their daughter’s second birth- 
day, Touzac foolishly takes gossip for 
ospel truth and accuses his wife of in- 
delity. Wherewith, not giving his wife 
a chance to explain, he picks up his 
daughter and stomps out of her life. 
Out of the Hat: In the film’s opening 
sequence, Touzac is a famous scientist 
living in an upper-bracket American home 
with gardens and laboratory attached. 
His daughter, now 12, appealingly played 
by Sue England, an exceptionally prom- 
ising newcomer, dotes on her father and 
is allowed to indulge in an almost morbid 
worship of a mother she has been brought 
up to believe is dead. <8, 


Comes a day when Touzac, relaxing 
after attending a Chicago medical con- 
vention, exchanges a few cryptic remarks 


with a night-club pianist named Florence - 


and subsequently saves her life when 
she attempts suicide. Florence, of course, 
is Karin. And Karin, despite her im- 
placable hatred of Touzac, agrees to be 
palmed off as his new wife. Her object 
—to win the love of her daughter with- 
out revealing her identity. Her chances— 
nil, and fraught with further suffering, 
until the authors finally have mercy 
on her and pull a happy ending out 


~~ NEwsweek, NoveMBER 12, fe 
-of their hat. (THis Love -or Ours, 4 
versal. William Dieterle, director. Hoy 
ard Benedict, producer.) 


ror 


Boyer in Search of Climax 


On screen Grahame Greene’s popy} 
novel, “Confidential Agent,” comes off 
fairly exciting but generally disappoing 
ing spy melodrama. It was reasonable 
expect a superior film, considering th 
favorable auspices of its production. 

The director is Herman Shunlin « 
Broadway, who did well by the sere 
when he directed “Watch on the Rhine’ 
He has assembled an impressive cag! 
judged either as artists or as box-offi 
bait. But, aside from its eloquent den 
ciation of Fascism and isolated moment 
packed with terror and suspense, the sto 
levels off into a series of anti-climaxes ; 
search of an authoritative climax. 

Charles Boyer, as the agent, is a forme 
‘concert pianist who fought for the Spa 
Republicans and who comes to Lon 
in 1937 to prevent Franco from buyim 
British coal. His. best friends are Wan 
Hendricks as a. charming little slavey 
a side-street hotel, and Lauren Bacall g- 
of all things—an Evelyn Waugh-cu 
Huxley conception of a titled, tippli 
English brat. Practically everyone else: 
against him. Boyer is beaten up # 
sniped at on orders of a Fascist age 
(Victor Francen), framed for a murk 
rap by two traitorous compatriots (Katin 
Paxinou and Peter Lorre), and hound 
by the police and assorted odd characte 

Miss Bacall, it should be noted, st 
has the looks, but her husky monoton 
and dead-pan assurance are a Brook 
tree growing in Britain. (ConFrme 
AcENT. Warner Brothers. Herman Shun 
lin, director. Robert Buckner, producer 


Boyer and Bacall (the Briton from Brooklyn) scheme past the customs 
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ALL-TRUCK and Loaded With Power 


S SIR—here’s the light-duty 
_* International truck — powered 
by the famous Green Diamond En- 


'Smart-looking, easy handling, 
mooth riding—light-duty Interna- 
fonals are built with the same 
igged and unfailing capacity for 
‘Watder work that has earned Inter- 
ppstional its outstanding leadership 
ime the heavy-duty field. In the last 
fourteen years more heavy-duty 
ygnternationals were sold for civilian 
pe than any other make. 
i The light-duty Internationals are 
l-truck trucks.as all Internationals 


PERRET He 


Ta RRR ee 


always were. And they’re better now 
than ever, with many exceptional 
features of design and construction. 

Economy is the outstanding fea- 


‘ture. And the heart of the remark- 


able economy in light-duty Interna- 
tionals is the Green Diamond Truck 
Engine... exclusively International. 


The smooth performance of this 
power-giant, plus its sensational 
low-cost operation, make these light- 
duty Internationals big money-sav- 
ers on any hauling job. 


Until production of new trucks 


-can catch up with the demand, be 
sure your old trucks get the right 


kind of maintenance and service. 
Your International Dealer or Branch 
is the best place to go for that. 

190 North Michigan ‘Avense Chicage 1, WMinels 

Buy Victory Bonds and Keep Them 








Winged Progress 
for the Americas 


PANAGRA, pioneer air operator in South 
America, will help this hemisphere share 
in the great era of world progress which © 
peace will bring. Usingits “Great Circle 
Route” and new super-speed luxury 
planes, PANAGRA plans to augment 

its existing network with services 
which will enable United States 
travelers to reach Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, in less than 24 hours. 
Schedules to other countries will be 
proportionately quicker. PANAGRA 
continues to make good neighbors 
even closer neighbors. 


PAN AME RICAN-GRACE 7 ie We 


Serving PANAMA © COLOMBIA + ECUADOR » PERU » BOLIVIA - BRAZN 
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Hitler and the Wagners © 


Adolf Hitler first came to the 
Wahnfried in 1923. As choo 
ner, granddaughter of the great Richy 
remembers, “he looked rather comm 
in leather breeches, checked a 
short blue jacket “that bagged abouthy 
unpadded skeleton.” He was awh 
and shy, and he tiptoed around the dow, 
stairs of the home Wagner had bull, 
Bayreuth. - 

While Frau Winifred Wagner, wile 4 
Siegfried, the composer’s son, showed 


-hal -starved-looking young man around 


her husband and children watched q 
ously and wondered why she was $0 ¢ 
thusiastically certain that this man y 
destined to be the savior of Germ 
Wieland, the oldest son, was then § 
Friedelind, called Mausi by the family 
was 5; Wolfgang, or Wolfi, was 
Verena or Nickel, was a todd 
year-old. Cosima, Wagner’s widow, ™ 
not present that afternoon. Thoug 
alive at 90, she was blind and 

left her upstairs bedroom. 

What happened to the Wagners, § 
light of Frau Winifred’s continued @# 
tion for the Fiihrer, has been a @ mb 
world scandal ever since Arturo Tosé 


-wrote Hitler in 1983 that he woul r 


longer conduct at the world-famous 

reuth Festivals “because of painful evi 
which have wounded my feeling # 
man and fs an artist.” 2] 

Now, in a new book, “Heritage 
Fire,”* written by Friedelind in collabo 
tion with Page Cooper, the full story « 
Hitler and the Wagners is told—at ke 
from the ‘point. of view of the fami 
problem child who couldn’, take eithe 
her mother or Nazism and is now a@ 
firmed American. 

The Family Friend: To Mausi a 
Nickel, Hitler was the old family fries 
who entertained them at the Chancelley 
in Berlin or put on a faked burst of 
tory to persuade Frau Winifred not 
send Nickel back to school before t 
festival was over. “Once and for all,”1 
thundered, “I want everyone to und# 
stand that it is the sacred duty of 
Wagner to be present in Bayreuth dur 
a festival.” After twenty minutes of th 
Frau Winifred gave in. 

The rumor that Frau Winifred 
Hitler would marry began in a stra 
way. Wieland and Friedelind were to b 


confirmed. The day selected was 4 


election day, and immediately after t 
ceremony, Frau Winifred and her pat 
ostentatiously went to vote for Hit 
Thus, when flowers began to arrive § 
the Villa Wahnfried, neighbors thoug 
they were from Hitler. Actually, @ 
were sent by friends and _ relatives! 
honor of the children’s confirmation. ! 
the rumor had started—to be revi 





225 pages. Harper. $3. 








igs Haterproot clothing—thanks to chemicals—will mean new jobs. 





Molded furniture—through chemicals. Jobs for workers! 


Geedhye to mosquitoes—with chemicals, Still more jobs!  Unscuffable shoes—made possible with chemicals, More Jobs! 


s 


Making Postwar Jobs—Out of Chemicals 


OY un tas ee 
[¥ tion be—now that Victory has 
been won? Will there be enough jobs for 
turning soldiers, sailors, war workers? 
No one caf say, exactly. But this we 
@& know: business management, in 
«eres of industries, has long since laid 
Plans for new ‘products, new ventures, 
ew services, that will make jobs by the 
fhousands. by creating new demands. 
"Take the chemical industry. Notonly 
will it continue as one of America’s basic 
job-makers, but from chemical research 
® come scores of new products that 
mean thousands of new jobs in the 
products many of which were 
more than dreams before the war. 


“Imagine your home rid of moths and 


Moequitoes. Specially treated clothing 


that will let you stroll in the rain and 
stay perfectly dry. Chemically treated 
pine furniture, hard as ebony, on which 
scratches and blemishes will not show. 


Think of scuffproof shoes. Of shrink- 
proof woolens. Of window screens that 
won't rot or rust. All these things—and 
many others—will increase the demand 
for chemicals — and demand for goods 
makes jobs. — 


The chemical industry is only one of 
many along the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
the Nickel Plate, and the Pere Mar- 
quette that have planned for postwar 
employment. 


And, now that the war is over, the 


throughout the country will put into. 


er 


operation their plans for the jobs and 
opportunities all of us want. 


A Report on the Prospects 
tor Postwar Employment 
in the Industries Served by 


‘Chesapeake & Ohio 
Lines 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY , 
















“AVAILABLE AGAIN! 
The one and only 


BENEDICTINE 


D. 0.M ' 


When you order Benedictine liqueur, be sure you get 
the original Benedictine D.O.M. 

By now there is no reason why your dealer or 
favorite dining-out spot should not have an ample sup- 
ply. Look for the distinctive bottle with the fa- 
miliar D.O.M showing prominently on the label. 4 

The one and only genuine Benedictine D.O.M. | 
is produced from the ancient secret formula, 
by the original Societe Anonyme Benedictine if 
founded at Fecamp, France. 

Tonight, enjoy a Benedictine after coffee. 
Benedictine is more than an after-dinner 
liqueur. It is an experience in good living. 





Sole Agents for the U.S. 
JULIUS WILE SONS & CO. INC. 


New York 16, N. Y. 
86 PROOF 
PRODUCED IN SPAIN 





- Friede 
like her grandfather's, but she was he 


‘.Jast plea for her to return to Germany 








Get the help of thisnew|| % | 
Business aid—|| | CCL, 


Photocopying ! FLORIDA'S “SECRET PARADISE” 


New, handy unit copies any- ebase — wie 
~~) thing! Saves time, 
money, labor—in 

every department 








APECO quickly 
makes copies of: 
LETTERS 
VALUABLE PAPERS 
BLUE PRINTS 
PICTURES 


RTS 
PHOTOEXACT FINANCIAL DATA 


Copees Uny thing! CLIPPINGS 
AMERICA'S MOST WIDELY USED CONTRACTS 
PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT (over 100 others) 


, Now, in your own office, make copies of any- 
thing written, typed, printed, drawn or photo- 
graphed—even if on both sides! Permanent, 
pain oy photocopies—at amazingly low 
cost! APECO makes them at 1-a-minute speed 
—saves hours of drafting, » typing, checking. 
darkroom or technical knowledge —_ 
beak te a boy or girl can easily operate APECO. 


Send for your 
of this informative reboot 
..tells how APECO 


pyieg can serve you 
20-page, fully illustrated book 
gives you the story of Photo- 
copying snows graphically 


the “what” and “how” of this omeangy om ye) ha 
codure. Yours without obligation. Write, 
AMERICAN Ag eat EQUIPMENT CO. 


2849 North Clark St., Dept. N115, Chicago 14, tlincis” 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 


At The Boca Raton Hotel you'll enjoy 
every minute of your winter holiday! 
Right on the hotel grounds you'll play 
golf and tennis, swim in surf and pools, 
or fish in the nearby Gulf Stream. At 
night; you'll dance and be entertained 
in an exquisite tropical setting. You'll 
relax in luxurious accommodations. 
For 82-page illustrated book, phone or 
write The Boca Raton, 11 West 42nd 
St., N.Y..C.; 77 West Washington St. 
Chicago; Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. or: 


THE BOCA RATON 
BOCA RATON, FLORIDA 
(Between Palm Beach and Miam!) 
GORDON B. ANDERSON, Vice President 
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each festival when Hitler would dese 
on Bayreuth with full Nazi pomp aj 
circumstance. 

Winifred Williams-Klindworth Wagy 
was Siegfried Wagner's “Cinder, 
child.” An English woman whose paren, 
had died before she was 2, Winnie md 
in an English orphanage until she y 
10, then was sent to a relative in Ce 
many, the wife of Karl Klindwort 
the pianist-conductor. The Klindwort, 
adopted her. When she was 15, she hea 
Siegfried conduct and fell in love wi 
the son who had dedicated himself to }; 
father’s work. At 18, she married hi 
though he was 46. 

Siegfried refused to take Hitler serioy 
ly. But for his wife there was no othe 
The first volume of “Mein Kampf’ y 
written on paper she sent Hitler while} 
was in prison. And to this day, accordi 
to latest reports, she has never change 
It is her belief that the mistakes y 
the Nazi party’s, not Hitler’s. 

Keep Quiet, You: Frau Winifre 
never got along with her eldest daughter 

d was a fat little girl with a no 


father’s pet until he died in 1930. Nazis 
she could not stomach, and so she k 
Germany for school in England, the 
Paris. The summer that Hitler invade 
Poland she was in Switzerland. 
There, her mother arrived to make 


Come home, Hitler had sent word, ore 
keep quiet abroad. Otherwise, her mothe 
reported, “you will be destroyed and ex 
terminated.” Eventually, with Toscanini 
help, Friedelind reached the Unite 
States on a late summer afternoon i 
1941. At 9 o'clock the next morning s 
applied for her. first citizenship papers. 


"Winifred and Adolf, out for an oper! 


Start 


OOK at this great, great grandpappy 
of the modern transport plane. 


_ Most of it was virtually whittled out 
of wood. 
| Now, picture in its place a giant 
airliner of today with its huge 
wings, its growling engines, and its 
uipment. It, too, is a 
: job ... by fabulous men. 
Men who have no limits to their 
freams. Men who have incredible skill 
with cools. Men who perform miracles 
With m 
| . And it is a.“whittling” job by the 
berdest metal ere man — an 
r Cuttin, 
= pee 
What gives our planes the endurance 
D fly thousands of safe miles in all 
weather in all climates? What helped 
) bring back warplanes with tail sur- 
aces half shot away . . . with wings 
and engines mutilated by steel slugs? 
The answer is super-tough meta 


4 


Engine parts, wing spars, armor plate 
and hundréds of other vital air- 
plane parts literally have to be whittled 
out of these tough, hard alloys. This 
could never be done quickly and eco- 
nomically unless a harder metal like 
Carboloy were used for the cutting 
tools and forming dies. 
In fact, high American Air Forces 
officers have said, ? 
“We couldn’t have produced our 
present engines on a pro- 
duction basis without carbide tools.” 
The reasons why Carboloy Cemented 
Carbide is used throughout the avia- 
tion industry and in hundreds of others 
are simply these:. 
1. Its amazing ability to cut and form 
the toughest alloys at speeds that 


commonly triple the output of both 


men and ines. 


(TRADE MARK) ¢ 


of a big whittling job 


2. Its unbelievable resistance to wear. 


In the air age to come, Carboloy will 
help bring many new benefits to every- 
one . . . consumers and manufacturers 


Its usefulness will multiply over and 
over again, not only in tools and dies 
in every phase of metal working, but 
also in wear-resistant parts in hundreds 
of products from automobiles to knife- 
sharpeners. 

A challenge to industry! 


It's 10 to 1 that our research men 
and field engineers can find applica- 
tions for Carboloy in your plant that 
will help you improve quality and cut 
production costs. Why not accept this 
challenge? 


Carboloy Company, Inc., Detroit 32, Mich. 


CARBOLOY 


CEMENTED CARBIDE 

















Not a New Issue 


| 201,500 Shares 


| Consolidated Edison Company 
” of New York, Inc. 


Common Stock 
(Without Par Value) 





All of these shares having been sold, this advertisement. 
appears as a matter of record only. 





Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 
63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
BOSTON , - PHILADELPHIA : CHICAGO 


Representatives in other Cities 


November 5, 1945. 
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+ BDOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
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SMOKE ALL YOU LIKE! 











- QT ALL 00D STORES 
flightly bigher in Caneda 
LIKE ALL YOU SMOKE 
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- his controversial “Marriage and Morals.” ’ 





Philosophy With Salt 

The bulk’ of Bertrand Russell’s wri. 
ings looms large on two continents. The 
range from the highly abstruse “Princi 
Mathematica” which he wrote in co 
ration with Alfred North Whitehead, to 


The former held little popular appeal 
but enhanced Russell’s copunetion among 
mathematicians and philosophers. The 
latter, setting forth views which were 

iarly o ive to the orthodox, did 
much to fortify his enemies in the United 
States. when the opportunity arose a 
few years ago to heap calumny on his 
snowy head. 

Now 78 and resident in England, Rus- 
sell bounces back into the American spot. | 
light, his intellectual resilience, wit, and 
temper unimpaired, to edify friends and 
confound foes with “A History of Westem 
Philosophy” bearing the impressive sub- | 
title: “And Its Connection With Political 
and Social Circumstances From the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day.” 

And Pepper Too: By way of apo- 
ogy and explanation, and probably in 
anticipation of scholarly wrath, Russel. 
makes a strong prefatory point: “I have 
no doubt that every single philosopher 
whom I have mentioned, with the excep- 
tion of Leibniz, is better’ known to many 
men. than to me.” But his purpose, he 
notes, is not to parade the isolated specv- 
lations of remarkable individuals but to 


show philosophy to be an integral part of 


, social and political life. Therefore, it is 


imperative to set down bigger chunks of 
history than ordinarily find their way into 
histories of philosophy. 

Having defined his*aims, he sets down 
the story in 76 chapters, starting with 
the Greeks and ending with the philoso 
phy of logical analysis, distributing the 
whole through three major sections: 
ancient, Catholic, and ern philoso 
phy. Russell’s judgments are both pene 
trating and peppery. Here are a few d- 
rectly quoted: 
@ Broadly speaking, all the elements in 
Marx’s philosophy which are de 
from Hegel are unscientific, in. the sense} 
that there is no reason whatever to suf 
pose them true. 

@ There is little of the true philosophic 


















spirit in Aquinas ... . e 
to philoso , he already knows the 
truth; it is declared in the Catholic faith. 





@ Where [Hobbes] is wrong, he is wrong 
from oversimplification, not because the 
basis of his thought is unreal and fantas 
tic. For this reason, he is still worth 
refuting. 


@ In spite of i i and a certail 

shallowness, his [Schopesbauer’s] phil 

ophy has considerable importance 23 ® 
historical t. 












liam James and John Dewey and probe; 
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Resumption of commerce between 
the United States and the Philippine 
Islands is hailed by Great Northern 
Railway, an experienced “‘old hand”’ 
in Pacific trade. — ; 

The Philippines were this nation’s 
fifth best customer before the war. 
Inreturn the United States took the 
largest share of the Islands’ products. 

Great Northern then was and now 
is a dependable transportation link 
in that important trade. 

Months before V-J Day, Great 
Northern established a Foreign De- 
partment which provides counsel 
-by highly competent advisers on 
export and import shipping. 

Behind the department is the rail- 
-way’s “old hand” experience in 
Pacific trade, and tradition of de- 
pendable service to the ports of the 
Pacific Northwest and California. 

'. Consult H. G. DOW, Vice President, 
Foreign Department, 233 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y., P. H. BURNHAM, Freight 
Traffic Manager, 175 East 4th Street, St. 
Paul 1, Minn., W. R. DALE, Foreign 
_ Freight Agent, 4th Avenue and Union 
Street, Seattle 1, Wash., or Great Northern 
freight traffic representatives in more than 
50 cities in the United States and Canada. 


Modern machinery in a rope factory in Manila. Further modernization of Phil- 
ippine industry will produce more goods for export to the United States. Many 
of them will be carried to. markets by- Great Northern’s dependable service. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
Gattncon Cutt Lakes, Faeific Nottwatt and Calefernie Foie 
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GOT ME! 


*Soapotage is West’s name for the use of hand cleansers that con- 
tain harsh chemicals or harsh abrasives which tend to harm the 
ekin and make it more susceptible to occupational skin diseases. 
Many of the nation’s greatest plants encourage proper cleansing 
by supplying their workers with approved West’s soaps. 


West’s soaps are scientifically prepared to meet nearly all indus- 
trial needs. For workers engaged in normal industrial tasks, West 
provides Lan-O-Kleen}, a powdered soap which offers the double 
action of effective cleansing and super -fatting with lanolin. An- 
other highly successful West soap, Sulpho, is made from sul- 
fonated castor and vegetable oils, especially suited to workers who 
encounter chemicals tending to remove normal fat from healthy 
skin, or for those with naturally dry skin, and workers who are 
required to dip their hands in solvents and degreasing compounds. 

__ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WES 4 SIMFECTING one 
42-16 WEST ST.* LONG ISLAND CITY 1, °N.Y. 
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bly the next man’s favorite philosophp 
Russell has done a masterly job of pop, 
larization. (A History OF WESTERN Py 
LosopHy. By Bertrand Russell. 895 page, 
Simon & Schuster. $5.) 


Elizabeth Janeway’s people are naughly 


- ‘The Kenyon Girl 


Elizabeth Janeway won considerabl 
acclaim for her first novel, “The Wali 


_ Girls,” an unusual study of two sistersi 


a New England town. For her sec 

novel, “Daisy Kenyon,” she moves to Ne 
York. It is obvious that she knows we 
a certain segment of contemporary ii 
in that city. And she writes about it sur 
ly and convincingly. 

In a style that might cynically be s 
to be by Henry James out of Kathar 
Brush, Mrs. Janeway tells of the life 
loves of a “career woman”—Daisy Ke 
yon, an illustrator for the slick mag 
zines. For eight of her 32 years, Dais 
has been having an affair with a sw 
cessful lawyer, a “Fordham Irishma 
named Dan O’Mara, who is married to 
shrew and who is the father of 
nasty children. The main problem ¢ 
Daisy and her biographer is the endit 
of this affair and Daisy’s marriage 


another man. 


Mrs. Janeway calls “Daisy Kenyon" 
historical novel. The label is not too prt 
tentious. The action takes place betwee 
1940 and 1942, and it is set against 
background of New York and Washing 
ton’ politics, American big business a 
the war. It is an emotional sto 
tense and exciting and feverish, 
with unsparing realism. Mrs. Janewé 
is a keen observer, an excellent report 


‘er of scenes, conversations, and inné 


feelings. Her understanding of modet 
folkways is extensive. 

The people of this novel live unci 
ventionally, even amorally, and at if 
tension. There is much alcohol in # 
lives. Mrs. Janeway presents them as #04 


re 





iEwsW Aépusiness worries aren’t my sadly concern ... 
I have the public to think about, too!” 
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"4 “I can’t personally usher every 
‘& one who visits us in and out of 
our elevators. Yet if someone is in- 
jured, the firm can be sued!’’ 
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vith a su y) “What if one of our hand trucks bumps a bystander? 3 “There’s always some user who won t follow direc- 
Trishman I can’t possibly check up on the alertness of every tions on our product. This could lead to lawsuits which 


= we employee—but my company could be responsible!” _ would cost us money, whether the claim is just or not.” 


problem ¢ 
the PC) 


narriage 





You, as the head of a business, can’t possibly Blanket Liability Policy for manufacturers. 


prevent losses from damage suits—but your 


usiness am 
nal sto 
erish, to 


5. Janew 


lent report 


insurance can! The above possible mishaps, 
and many others, can now be covered by 
one broad insurance policy — Indemnity 


Insurance Company of North America’s 


Entities Coltaptiney oft ave America, founded 1792, oldest 
American stock fire and marine insurance heads 


Ask ‘your own Agent or Broker about it. He 
will show you how this all-in-one-package 
policy completely protects your liability to 
the public at the lowest possible cost. 


aD INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
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Cartier gifts from 


In the very midst of all 
New York’s most stimu- 
lating activities, the 
Hotel Chatham retains 
a spirit of calm serenity 
which busy visitors find 
most appealing. Its 
large, pleasant rooms and 
suites, its thoughtful 
service, invite rest and 
relaxation. Three distinc- 
tive restaurants gratify- 
ing a variety of moods. 


Mail orders carefully filled 


AND 52 STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y 


n {he Gift Comes from Cartier 


» $97, and a silver charm, map of France, $4.00. Heavy grooved 
gold cuff links for him $52.75; and for 
~ with ejector tip $40.25, with plain tip, $35. Prices include 20° 
write Dept. A 


, the gold Zeus cigarette holder, place to insert 


Christmas cards from 


Plaza 3-011! 
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BALANCED HEALTH 


Health Underwear 
these features all in ONE-PIECE . 
pean theme - « « M0 binding, twisting, bulking. 
Protect your health these busy days... help 
prevent colds end heart strain! $2 up at better 
stores . . . in air-cell, rib knit construction . 
easy to lavader. Dent deley 
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are, without apology. (Daisy Kenyo, | 
An .HistoricAL NOovEL, 1940-1949, 3 
Elizabeth Janeway. 277 pears. Double 
day, Doran. $2.50.) , 


Poe 


Frustration in Trousers 


Like love, the debate about Geors 
Sand the woman seems here to stay. Thi 
tortured feminist has been the mog 
talked-about lady author in history. Lateg 
to raise her voice is the biographe 
Frances Winwar, who brings alive th 
story and personality of “France’s mo 
brilliant woman novelist” in a wamly 
conceived and well-documented bo 
“The Life of the Heart.” 

George Sand’s life so caught up t 
bizarre, overwrought despair of her d: 
that it was known for a time as “the ¢ 
of George Sand.” Miss Winwar calls he 
“weary and disillusioned from the crad| 
incurably touched by the -malady of th 
century.” But being an affirmative being 
she grew along with her times, an 
before her death in 1876 she was 
ing social novels and open letters “J 


Miss Winwar’s heroine, George Sand.. 


the Middle Class” and “To the Rich 

Her desperate personal life vied wi 
her literary one in fame. Driven 1 
lover to lover in a frenzied search 1 
happiness, she was endlessly discussed | 
salon gossips and intellectual highbro 
alike. She was called everythi ing 
prostitute to angel, from masc 
eternally feminine. 

Friends and Lovers: “The ™ 
foolish things she has done should t 
doubly to her credit,” Balzac 
. . . for she is one of those intelled 
powerful in the study and in abst 
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thinking, but easily imposed upon in the 
world of reality.” 

“Her lovers are like a piece of chalk 
toher,” another acquaintance put it: “she 
gratches with them on the blackboard. 
When she has done, she crushes the 
chalk underfoot and nothing is left but 
the dust, which quickly blows away.” 

And Henry James heard an admirer 
aclaim long after she was dead: “George 
Snd immoral? The only fault I find with 
jer is that she is erably virtuous.” 

In “The Life of the Heart” the eternal 
puzzle of George Sand, flagellant mistress 
of such weak, suffering, and essentially 
feminine geniuses as Jules Sandeau, Al- 
fred de Musset, and Frédéric Chopin, is 
carefully pieced together in the light of 
modern psychiatric knowledge. The 
erotic drive, which inspired her to. tell 
liszt: “If one has loved a man it is 
very hard to love God,” becomes a tragic 
compulsion toward frustration; the fa- 
mous masculinity, a Dar -amecese 4 inept 


defense against sexual disappointment; ) | LEARN HOW 70 





the independence, “a canker that is kill- 


etters ing me.” (THE Lire oF THE Heart. By WIN BETTI; ER SHA Vi ES 


Frances Winwar. 812 pages. Harper. $3.) 
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] 
Vy MENNEN BETS esa 2 to 1 on your 
@ next shave. Get Mennen Shave Cream. 


‘Try. it. Compare it to any other brand, 
Either you prefer Mennen and find 
that it gives you a cleaner shave that 
keeps you presentable longer—OR simply 
mail us the empty carton with a letter 
of explanation and we'll send you a 
necktie that costs us $1. 

iY 
MENNEN BETS you'll win better shaves 
for life—this is a proposition on which 
you can’t lose. Accept this sensational 
2 to 1 bet today. Get your choice of 
Mennen Lather Shave or Mennen 
Brushless today! 


y 
& 


Bet expires Jan. 12, 1946 \ A 


MENNEN Séace Crcom 


x Culver @ Lather Shave (Plain) 
++ favored pants and ladylike lovers @ Lather Shave (Menthol-Iced) 


@ Brushless (Tube or Jar) 
Uther New Books 


Tae Frenpiy Persuasion. By Jessa- 
West. 214 pages. Harcourt, Brace. 
92.50. Fourteen short stories about Jess 
brdwell, a Quaker nurseryman, his wife 
ead six children on their farm in Indiana 
mack in the nineteenth century. -Quaint 
mad quiet, these simple tales have a nos- 
uigic quality that will appeal to many; a Try MENNEN TALCUM for men 
mure sense of humor enlivens them. «kills face shine and doesn’t 
IN Haste. By John P. Mar- show. America’s favorite men’s 
quend. 152 pages. Little, Brown. $1.50. talcum, 
ming the war Marquand spent a short - 
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‘\, fom EI Daso 
® Yes, you can “go abroad” by 
simply riding or walking over 
the international bridges at E! 
Paso. The picturesque beauty 
and colo? of Mexico invite you 
to explore her fascinating towns and coun- 
tryside, with their century-old missions, 
unique markets, bull fights, 
adobe buildings and serape- 
clad paisanox Experience its 
slow-tempoed charm, learn its 
hospitality from comfortable : 
headquarters in El Paso — Sunland Vacation. <= 
Capital. May we send literature — without 
charge or obligation, of course! 
Confirmed reservations essential here now 


SL Fito Sunland Cll 


320 SAN FRANCISCO STREET. _ EL PASO, TEXAS 
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|. return dashed off this long short stgy’ 


’ adventures during and after that config, 


' American J. B. Priestley. a 


_ much basic material for. one. It is, 
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time in the West Pacific and upon iy 






originally published in Harper’s 
zine. It tells of the prewar life of a ae 
a flier, of the girl who lived in hy 
block, of his enlistment and suddey: 
marriage to a “cute trick” he met at g 
Pensacola USO. Contrived and artificial, 
it nevertheless touches upon a univers! 
theme: What will become of the may 
hasty war marriages? - 

You anv I. By Myron Brinig. 474 
Farrar & Rinehart. $8. A long and aa 
written novel of a boy and a girl why! 
grew up as brother and_ sister in New 
Mexico just before the last war, and ¢ 



















Although it has occasional spots of. 
cellent description and action, “You and 
I” is desperately in need of editogy) 
shearing. Brinig shapes up as a sort of 







A Man From Kansas: THe Story, 
WiiuiaM ALLEN Waite. By David la | 
shaw. 805 pages. Putnam. $3. Wil lon 
Allen White, the small-town editor 4 rth 
the global reputation, deserves a ied) 
biography. “A Man From Kansa: 
labor of love by a lifelong friend, sup 


















ever, far too uncritical in its approadia 
ass as the final word. One finishes] 
k. with disappointment, feeling i 
the Sage of Emporia was neither the mim 
of courage nor the great oracle he wi: 
su A to be, in spite of Hinshaws! 
orts to immortalize the myth. 
THE QUESTION OF HENRY JAMES 
Edited by F. W. Dupee. 802 page. 
Henry Holt. $8.75. A collection of % 
critical essays about one of America’s 
most interesting novelists (NEWwsWEEI, 7 
Oct. 22). These include dissertations by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, William 
Dean Howells, Joseph Conrad, and Ford 









Madox Ford (among others) from th The 
dead past; and by Van Wyck Brook, blo 
R. P. Blackmur,. Edmund Wilson, and hea 
‘Philip Rhav (among others) from the 
living present. The of James wil gre 
want: this book. . mir 
Unpvertow. By Howard Maier. 27% the 
pages. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. A firs 
novel by Howard Maier, veteran short: tha 
story and radio-script writer, “Undertow | ; 
traces the psychological breakdown of & 
GI misfit. As he awaits overseas shipmest thi 


in an Army camp here the soldier is tt’ of 

innocent instigator of a syaching. This “aN 
. precipitates his breakdown. By following ‘d 

his hero through a partial ysis by a0 ma 








Army iatrist, Maier unfolds the ulo 

story of his life. us 

_ Any Numser Can Pray. By Edward hee 

Harris Heth. 198 pages. Harper. $2.50. 

A fourth novel by a young Wisconsil! 

writer who is rapidly mastering the af 

of suspense. “Any Number Can Playa... 

flor his loves. hie ‘strengthe, and Bag SOO 
? i es, , and : 

weaknesses. A’ lack ‘of authenticity ij ™ 





more than compensated by Heth’s abit 
to pack drama into pare ‘ 


Out of ‘thes nettle 


danger, we pack, 
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There was a lovely flower that 
bloomed miraculously on the rubble 
heaps of London. This flower never 
gtew wild before in England. The 
miracle of its blooming came from’ 
the nitrates loosed by tons of bombs 
that fell on English soil. 


There were not many pleasant 
things to be seen among the ruins 
of World War II. Yet one thing 
we can be thankful for—this-war 
made production bloom mirac- 
ulously. Here in America, all of 


us turned to, hand workers and — 
brain workers alike, to heap up 


the mountains of munitions that 
backed up our men. We worked 


with all our might at a job we 


didn’t like—to get it over quickly 
and get our sons back to the 


friendly jobs of peace. 


Olin Industries did not like 
the job of war any better than 
anybody else. Now they are mighty 
glad it’s all over and they,can get 
back to peace time and the 
making of things that 


will help people every- 


where enjoy life with 
a free heart once again. 


Divisions, Subsidiaries, Affiliates 


Soon there will be guns and 
ammunition for sportsmen, roller 
skates for kids, and flashlights and 
batteries for everybody. There will 
be brass, bronze and,other metals 
needed by countless manufacturers 
to create a thousand and one things 
to make life better. All these’ will 
again come rolling out of the acres 
of mills and laboratories that make 
up Olin Industries. 


The job of peace has been Olin’s 
job for more than half a century. 
Today, the mountains of munitions 
America produced have served their 

purpose, and the lovely 
flower of peace will grow 
out of them. 


Outn Inpustrigs, INc. 
East Alton, Illinois 
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THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 
Book of 


IOGRAPHIES 


Nentirely new work by the famed 

editorial staff of Webster's New 
International Dictionary, Second 
Edition. This single volume con- 
tains more than 40,000 concise 
biographies, with pronunciation of 
mames and all essential facts re- 
quired for quick reference use. It 
includes scientists, statesmen, gen- 
erals, rulers, explorers, writers, 
painters, actors, radio personali- 


- ties, and eminent figures from 


every other field of activity. 
WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY is an invaluable 
source of information for writers, 
speakers, and general readers. 
1,736 pages, with thumb index. 
Price $6.50. At your bookdealer, 
or from the publishers. G. & C. 
MERRIAM COMPANY, 511 
Federal St., Springfield 2, Mass. 


- THE BONDED 
HAVANA CIGAR 


At Your 
Finger 
Tips— 
Essential 
Facts 


About 


40,000 
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Matisse, whose beard is the curve, and model, whose curves are Matisse 


Reporst From Matisse 


The first art work out of France since 
the end of the war went up on the walls 
of the Pierre Matisse Gallery in New 
York last week. Twenty-two drawings by 
Henri. Matisse, gay, vital, and masterful 
as ever, picture his ever-exotic models 
in portrait and in the nude, sitting, re- 
clining, and sleeping. And in a self- 
portrait the 76-year-old artist himself is 
chipper and cheerful as ever, looking like 
a spry, middle-aged banker. 

Actually, according to his son Pierre, 
who, visiting in France, sent over the 
drawings, Henri Matisse is none too well; 
it is his work which holds him together. 
“He works constantly,” reports Pierre, 
“and with remarkable vitality.” 

Pierre found his father in his Paris 
apartment on the Left Bank. During the 
war he had lived at his home near Nice, 
where food was hard to come by and he 
was ill much of the time. His wife and 
his daughter, who remained in Paris, 
were arrested by the Gestapo for under- 
ground activity. Yet the art of Matisse, as 
always, reflects only the joy in life. 

Matisse himself selected the drawings 
for the New York showing which ‘are 

riced from $500 to $700, picking them 
fi m among the hundreds that he did 
during the German occupation. With 
them he sent a statement: 

“Drawing is possession. The feeling 
of the object coming from the artist’s 
heart must be clasped in both arms so 
that nothing can escape when the image 
is rendered. A Chinese professor said: 
‘When you draw a tree you should have 
the feeling to reach up with it’.” 


Pa 


Miss Amor’s Mexicans 
Knoedler’s, one of New York’s oldest 

art galleries, this week opened an exhibi- 

tion of paintings and drawings by thirteen 


of Mexico's. youngest artists. The 80 ex- 
amples were brought to New York by 


Ines Amor, a small, energetic young 
Spanish-Mexican who, as head of the 
Galeria de Arte Mexicano in Mexico City, 
has probably done more than any other 
single person to promote young Mexican 
artists. 

It was after the ancient and aristocratic 
Amor family’s sugar-cane haciendas had 
been nationalized and the seven childrea 
had gone to work that Miss Amor’s sister 
Carolina opened the gallery, Mexico 
first, in 1985. The locale was the base 
ment of their 16-bedroom, 3-dining-room, 
4-kitchen town house. The only visitor 
were a few guests invited for cocktails 
No paintings were sold. A typical pres 
notice ran: “Miss Amor has opened a new 
exhibition. Blessed be the blind.” 

After five months of resounding fait 
ure, Ines bought the gallery from he 
sister for 2,000 pesas ($400), and i 
mediately began to sell. “I have a gift 
for selling,” she explains; “my ignorance 
of painting was absolute.” ' 

The Mexican Surface: Miss Am 
has held 229'exhibits in Mexico City and 
arranged 47 in the United States. 
openings—at which,no cocktails are servé 
are nevertheless social events attend 
by as many as 1,800 people. Her cig 
tele, at first mostly American, today} 
cludes a solid Mexican bloc. Edu 
Villasefior director of the Bank of Mexia 
and Marte Gémez,. Minister of Agra 
ture, are among her consistent buy@ 
Miss Amor sponsors name artists and¥ 
knowns alike, and sells the work of. 
so successfully that she could assem 
the New York show only by firmly 
clining buyers’ offers. . 

Yet her New York show as a whou 
disappointing. It fits too well the af 
Rufino Tamayo’s sometime descript# 
“Generally,” he said, “Mexican paint 
instead of going to the essentials, are ¥ 
picturesque and paint the surface. & 
make scenes. And their conceptiol 
form is very Italian.” ‘4 

Exceptions to the Tamayo rule # 


. Tamayo himself, 46, and David Alfaro¥ 
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x siros, 47, two well-known members of 


he older generation, Guillermo Meza, 


9g, and Juan Soriano, 25, 

(Tamayo, a modest, guitar-playing 
Yapotecan Indian, teaches in the winter 
at the progressive Dalton School in New 
Yok, returning to Mexico for summers. 
His strong painting is a fusion of modern 


tand ancient Mayan forms. In Mexico, 


Mss Amor says; he is now generally con- 
cjered the most important of the Mexi- 
vm painters under 50, 
@Siqueiros, the explosive revolutionary 
(NEWSWEEK, July 3, 1944), is currently, 
according to Miss Amor, neither in poli- 
Mis nor in jail, but painting furiously. On 
iidow are three powerful pictures done in 
Albroad, sweeping forms based on the fig- 
we of a woman. 
(Meza, a shy, introverted Tlaxcaltecan 
nian, son of a tailor, began to draw 
because he couldn’t afford mandolin les- 
sons; he wanted to become a strolling 
musician. In 1938 Diego Rivera saw 
some of Meza’s drawings and sent him 
i Miss Amor. In the years since, Meza 
has produced 469 paintings and sold all 
but 30. Meza’s brooding, large-scale can- 
ases on show are sf overdramatic, 
but occasionally powerful and satisfying, 
as in the self-portrait “Painter with 
Model” painted against a backdrop of 
pea and sky. 
[ Soriano, gay and sociable, comes from 
a Guadalajara family which includes thir- 
en maiden aunts and four sisters. His 
parents were both soldiers in the revolu- 
tion of 1910. Soriano began to paint se- 
iously at 18 and for ten years his work 
has been included in all important ex- 
hibits of Mexican art. His pictures are 


wam, rich, and baroque fantasies, such | 


ss “La Belle Jardiniére,” of a young girl 
nd ‘two little nude children half hidden 
in a waist-high rose garden. One, bright 
nd gory, called “Massacre,” pictures the 
lestruction of the world by flames and 
wenging angels. 
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y Siqueiros: Out-of-jail activity : 


PICTURE OF 
YOUR EMPLOYEES’ 


—fome lo 


average New 


OCATE your small manufacturin 
lant in New Hampshire an 
this is the sort of town in which your 
employees will live. There will be fine 
stores, excellent schools and churches 
consistently well attended. 
There will be trim dwellings with 
well-tended gardens, From such 


This view is ¢ of the charm and be of the 
Towns ‘commenanity 


e manufacturing ¢ 


American homes as these, the people 
who are with you during workin 
hours can ‘aah good hunting an 
fishing during leisure hours. 

use these people live exception- 


"ally well, they also enjoy their work. 


er manufacturing advantages in 
New Hampshire include: Low power 
rates, fine transportation to markets 
everywhere and a system of road 
patrol which makes highways usable 
every day in the year. 


Write for your copy of our booklet on locating small and 
medium-sized industries: “A Plant in New Hampshire.” Address 
Edward Ellingwood, Industrial Director, 4C State Office Building. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


State Planning and Development Commission 


CONCORD, New Hampshire 











One man manufactures 42 
tons of ice daily, using Frick 
emrautomatic equipment: 
e . . 

; It's being done every day 

Wa in the week at the | éth-Street 

m plant of the Polar Ice and Fuel 

o¥ae Co., Indianapolis. One com- 
, bination engineer and tank 
= man, working 
one daylight 

shift, keeps all 

the machinery 

running, han- 

dies the water 

treatment, 

freezes, har- 

vests and 

Two Frick 8” by 


8” Refrigerating scores the ice, 
Machines Carry thé and delivers it 


Cooling Load. 
to the storage. 
Operation is so smooth that 
mf the same man could produce 
50 or 60 tons single-handed, 
bringing the manufacturing 
cost of ice to an all-time low. 
Such an ice-making system 
my opens a new day in the ice 
Re industry, which now suffers, 
like other businesses, from the 
@ man-power shortage. Get full 
details from the nearest Frick 
Branch Office, or write direct to 
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28 Blocks of Ice are Harvested at Once 








Tammany’s Indian Summer 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The retirement of New York 
City’s reform mayor, Fiorello H. La 
Guardia, and the remarkable strength 
of the regular Democratic candidate 
in the campaign for the succession 
bring to the aly once again, the 
problem of Tammany as an institution 
and an issue. People distant from New 
York need to be reminded, from time 
to time, that Tammany is the Demo- 
cratic machine neither of 
New York City nor of New 
York County (Borough of 
Manhattan), where it has 
its home. It is a private 
society, but it serves as a 
sort of. clubhouse and ren- 
dezvous for the official 
Democratic organization in 
New York County. 

For a good many years, 
the proportion of New York 
City’s population resident in 


New York County has been declining. - 
But this shift of population is only a 


minor factor in the decline of New 
York County’s influence in the city’s 
Democratic politics. For Tammany 
still supplies a larger Democratic vote 
in —— to its population than 
any other county in the city. In 1944, 
its Roosevelt majority was not only 
relatively, but absolutely the largest 
in the city. 

But its relative importance in the 
city has disastrously declined. Edward 
J. Flynn of the Bronx and Frank Kelly 
of Kings (Brooklyn) practically dictate 
the personnel of citywide tickets. New 


“York County is consulted, but it can- 


not prevail. The explanation of this is 
in the quality of leadership and in 2 
great change in the sources of party 
strength. 

For twelve years, Mr. Flynn has 
been the most influential New York 
City figure in Washington. He was a 
close friend of President Roosevelt. He 
did more, in Chicago, to put Mr. Tru- 
man on the ticket than any other lead- 
er. Since 1933 his influence over 
Federal patronage in New York has 
been dominant. He has had, in addi- 
tion, the great prestige of having 
served as National. Democratic Chair- 
man in the third-term campaign. What 
is more, he is a more astute tactician 
than any other New York Democrat. 

In the old days, the district leaders 
carried on a crude social-democracy of 
their own. They levied an unofficial 
tax on many husinesses which were 


vulnerable to official action—saloons, 
stores, shipping, utilities, landlords and 
others. This tax was paid in political 
contributions and in favors. These 
were passed on to the consumer or 
general public. The leader, out of the 
means thus provided, did favors for 
voters. The poor were fed, the wm 
fortunate succored, the jobless em. 
ployed, the sick cared for, the way. 
ward paroled or let off, and 
even the indigent dead 
given a decent burial. I 
return, the recipients of the 
leaders’ bounty voted a 

directed. 
Most of this is gone, 
Government, labor organi 
zations and employers do 
these services through i 
numberable helping age 
cies. The consumer still pays: 
in taxes and in prices. P 
tering angels are no longer in the cub 
house, but in the White House, the} 
Albany Executive Chamber and inthe 
Mayor’s Office, and the people vote 
for them. 
Leaders like Messrs. Flynn and: 
Kelly act as clearinghouses for gover 
ment benefits. The business goes ‘with 
more precision and possibly more é& 
ficiency, albeit with less color, romance 
and hypocrisy. 


The leaders in New York County, 
since the days of Charles F. Murphy, 
have been a fairly weak lot. They have 
been subject to factional fights among 
the district leaders. Things have gst 
out of hand. They have not appre 
ciated the changes described above, 
have Messrs. Flynn and Kelly. As # 
result, some district leaders in 
years of slim city patronage have fallet 
under the influence of contributions 
from figures who conduct businessé 
with ‘cloudy implications. They have 
also depended too largely on conti 
butions from those who have sougit 
nominations to offices still controled 
by Democratic votes. The result is 
continuing distrust of the New Yor 
County organization. It remains to 0¢ 
seen whether the influence of Messt® 
Flynn and Kelly can prevent New 
York County from falling into ba 
ways when new sources of patronag 
are opened. If that does not happét 
New York County and Tammany Wi 
once more, be the millstones aroul 
the neck of New York Democracy. 
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